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CHAPTEE I. 

^* A gentleman of the army is always an acquisition among 
the Gk)ths and Vandals of the country." 

The Foot Gentleman, — Colman. 

VTOW, about the same time that Mrs. 
^ Prescott and her son were holding this 
conversation in London, at Mallett, Hero 
Carthew, with a somewhat heavy heart, 
was preparing for a picnic, given by Mrs. 
James, in honour of her daughter's approach- 
ing marriage. It was three days since 
Hero and Leo Despard had parted, and 
during that time, she had neither seen him 
nor heard from him. Hero felt that all 
overtures at reconciliation ought to come 
from him, and therefore she had avoided 
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going into the village, except when she 
knew that he was at the Forts, or had gone 
to Dockmouth. Her heart beat very fast as 
she walked up the lane to Stubbing's field, 
the place of rendezvous. She did not believe 
he would be there ; most likely at the last 
moment he had sent some excuse ; but, 
if not, how would he meet her ? She must 
school herself not to betray any sign of agita- 
tion before people, and not to evince emotion 
at whatever might take place during the day. 

A large elm-tree hid the field from view, 
but no sooner was that passed, than she 
saw Leo leaning against the gate, and in an 
instant he was walking rapidly towards her. 

" Hero," he exclaimed hurriedly, taking 
possession of both her hands, '^can you 
forgive me? I have not dared to come 
and ask, and I was ashamed to write to 
you. Say yes before we get up to the 
others, for I am so miserable ! " and his 
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handsome face wore an expression of most 
becoming despondency. 

Forgive him ! why, in a moment, she felt 
she had nothing to forgive. All her anger 
vanished, and she answered, in a quivering 
voice, while tears of joy trembled in her 
eyes — 

"You must forgive me too, Leo. We 
ought, both of us, to have known from the 
first that neither meant what was said." 

"You will be quite afraid of me, now 
that I have betrayed my horrid temper," 
he went on dolefully. " You never knew 
before what a jealous beast I am. I feel 
that you must despise me, Hero ? " 

" Oh ! I do," she replied, looking laugh- 
ingly into his face ; her sweet brown eyes 
betraying her love and happy trust. 

Of course, a great deal of banter was 
levelled at them from the party assembled 
in the field. 
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"Ah me I" sighed Mrs. Thompson, "what 
it is to be young. Now, girls, make the 
most of yonr time ; for, take my word, it 
won't last for ever. There wasnH a more 
devoted lover in the world than my Terence. 
His sighs and groans would have melted an 
iceberg — and just to look at him now I " 

And she turned admiringly round to her 
little, fat, merry-looking husband, who, in 
a nankeen costume, much favoured in the 
West Indies, was standing, breathless from 
the exertion of stowing the donkey-cart 
with the necessary baskets and hampers of 
provisions. 

" Sure, the women are hard to please 
now," he got out, after a great effort ; "for 
ain't I still puffing and panting like a 
grampus, and doesn't that and sighing both 
come under the same category ? " 

" Leave room for Betsy, Captain Thomp- 
son, " called out Hero. 
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" The Lord preserve me ! And will I 
have to hoist up Betsy? Then it's a fellow- 
feeling I've got for the donkey, poiir 
animal ! " 

"No, no, her basket I mean. I fancy I 
see Betsy mounted up there ! " added 
Hero, laughing. 

" Awh, do 'ee ? " said Betsy, who, 
assisted in carrying her burden by her 
faithful swain, Joe Bunco, had come up at 
this point, " then you'm keener at pictering 
than I be. Lor' bless the man," she ex- 
claimed suddenly, addressing Joe, "why 
don't 'ee set the things down, 'stead 0' gapin' 
at the dunkey ? Folks '11 think you've met 
with a relation." 

This speech having the desired efltect of 
turning the laugh against Joe, Betsy 
recovered her good temper, and began to 
take her place as head and chief of the 
commissariat department. 
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A picnic, or merry-making of any kind, 
which entailed a tolerable amount of pre- 
paration and bustle, was a source of much 
gratification to Betsy, who was never more 
delighted than when pooh-poohing in a 
triumphant way the eulogiums which her 
bill of fare, her cookery, and her general 
arrangements in the substantial matters of 
comfort, drew forth. Her presence and 
surveillance were deemed essential to secure 
a perfect success ; and certainly, she con- 
trived in some mysterious way that every- 
thing should be remembered. Although 
she invariably demanded, "Whatever was 
the use of having that Joe?" she would 
have been highly offended if he had not 
been asked to assist her ; for it was her 
boast that she and Joe had "bin on and off 
for the last twenty years," and it was 
universally understood, that some day, when 
Joe got a coast-guard, and gave up the 
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flesh and the devil in the shape of a weak- 
ness for an occasional over-glass of rum 
and water, Betsy would condescend to 
take him in hand, and be the saving of 
him. 

Joe was the mildest of giants, as well 
as the smartest of. sailors ; as easily pleased 
and amused as a child, and quite proud of 
the state of subjection in which his lady- 
love kept him. His severest trial was that, 
during his stay on shore, Betsy insisted on 
his accompanying her each Sunday evening 
to chapel. Through the whole service she 
kept an eagle eye on poor Joe, fearing that 
his attention should wander, or that he 
might be tempted to doze. During the 
sermon, each allusion that was made to 
the especially wicked, or more than ordi- 
narily miserable sinner, was followed by a 
significant nod of her head, or a vigorous 
nudge of her elbow to the unfortunate Joe, 
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who thus became the centre of attraction to 
both parson and people. 

Betsy, in common with most of the 
Ebenezer brethren, rejoiced in having had 
a call ; one of the privileges of which was, 
that it enabled her to congratulate herself 
securely that she was not like other men, 
"more partickelary they Bunces ; '^ for 
Joe's family were not shining lights in the 
village, and it soothed her immensely to 
listen to the vivid descriptions of the 
yawning pit, and the gnawing worm — ^the 
certain doom of such reprobates as laughed 
at Mr. Pethewick as a ranter, and called 
his followers " blue lights." 

On this especial day the picnic party 
were boimd for the Swallow Sands, which 
could be reached either by a tolerably good 
road, along which went the elderly people ; 
or a scrambling rocky path, chosen, of 
course, by all the younger folk, who soon 
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paired off at a respectable distance apart, so 
as not to interfere with each other. 

The sun shone brightly, the great cliffs 
afforded shade, the breeze from the sea 
came cool and pleasant, and Hero Carthew, 
led by Leo Despard, thought what a 
difference a few hours had made. Instead 
of feeling sorrowful and downcast, she 
seemed by contrast to be happier than 
she had ever been, and certainly Leo had 
never before been so thoughtful and devoted. 
He tried by every attention to make amends 
for his outburst of temper, which he still 
deplored, although Hero felt she would not 
mind an occasional quarrel if it entailed 
such a making up. As for Leo, he was 
thoroughly disposed to be pleased with 
himself and everybody around him. He 
had that morning received an imexpected 
invitation for the 12th of August; and 
though he told Hero, with an attempt at 
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dissatisfaction, that it really was too bad of 
Curzon to accept Lord Skipwith's invitation 
for him, and so put it out of his power to 
refuse, in his heart he was jubilant over 
the distinguished party of which he was 
to form one, and he repeated for Hero's 
edification the names of some of the 
guests. 

" Fancy, Leo, his asking you ! " ex- 
claimed Hero^ quite awed by several grand 
sounding titles. 

^^ And why not, my dear child ? I think 
myself quite as good as they are." 

"And I think you are a great deal 
better," she said, clinging more closely to 
his arm, and regarding with pretty pride 
his handsome face; "but still it is very 
nice of them, and it shows how much they 
must think of you. Oh, dear me ! " she 
laughed, "what a flustration I should be 
in, if I was asked to' meet a lot of grand 
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ladies and a countess ! I should think of 
nothing else but how I should look, and 
what on earth I could wear." 

Leo smiled upon her condescendingly, 
as if such small anxieties never troubled 
him, although the first thing he had done 
was to consider what would be the most 
efltective shooting costume, and he had 
already written off proposing an arrange- 
ment with his tailor, by which means he 
hoped to obtain what he had decided 
upon. 

" Will any ladies be there ? " asked 
Hero. 

" I believe not ; why ? " 

" Because," and here Hero assumed a 
little make-believe pout, "if so, I think I 
should be jealous." 

"Ah! no you would not," and Leo 
gave a little sigh, as if to say she did not 
care enough for him to be that, "I was 
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going to say," he added, "that if I 
thought so, nothing should induce me to 
go; yet I hardly know, I should be 
terribly tempted to try." 

" Why, Leo ? " said Hero, looking ear- 
nestly at him; ^*and do you think that 
when I know you are constantly meeting 
girls who can sing and play, and do every- 
thing beautifully, that I never feel jealous 
of them ? I cannot help it, and when you 
have been telling me about them, some- 
times I have hated them ; but only for a 
minute, you know. Then I have felt quite 
ashamed, and punished myself by asking 
you to tell me more." 

Leo took her hand, and pressing it in his, 
said, " You never need be jealous of any 
one, Hero, for I cannot help loving you. 
In some way or other you have so com- 
pletely bewitched me, that I never think 
of any one else ; all I want is to have you 
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and," he added with a hopeless sigh, 
"money enough to give you all you ought 
to have." 

" That will come in good time, Leo, dear. 
Why, you are almost certain of your pro- 
motion in another year." 

Leo shook his head. 

" Well, two at the longest. 

" No, nor in two ; and when it does 
come, what a beggarly pittance it is, just 
enough to keep soul and body together." 

" Oh, you'll see that we shall manage 
very well on it," said Hero cheerfully. 
" Why, look at the Blakes, they have no- 
thing but his pay." 

'' Yes, I think I see my wife going about 
like Mrs. Blake. Why, you little goose, 
you have no idea how proud I should be of 
you." 

Here their conversation was interrupted 
by a turn in the path which brought them 
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in front of the Swallow Kock, and within 
sight of the road party already arrived, and 
busily engaged in unpacking hampers, and 
spreading out the dinner on the sands 
below. 

" Why, Betsy ! '' exclaimed Hero, as 
they suddenly came upon that notable 
with her gown tucked up, and her bonnet 
perched hindside before, "how hot you. 
look ! " 

" Ah ! and you'd look hot, too, I reckon, 
if you'd had the drivin' o' that dunkey." 

"You should have let Joe drive him," 
said Leo, with a knowing look at the 
giant. 

" Joe ! " ejaculated Betsy, with the 
severest contempt, "beyond rattlin' a tin 
cup with stones he's a fine help, surely. 
Besides," she added, decisively, " I can't 
abide to see a man a larruping a dumb 
animal," — although, as the unfortunate 
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beast could have testified, this aversion did 
not extend to her own free use of the 
stick. 

" Have you got anything for me to do ?'^ 
asked Leo languidly. 

"You, lor' no," retorted Betsey, with 
a snort ; " only for 'ee to get out 0' my 
way, for I'm like a toad under a harrow, 
I don't know whichee corse to steer. Here, 
come along. Miss Hero, I'll soon put you to 
work." 

" Then I suppose you intend me to stand 
by, and admire you as Joe is doing," said 
Leo. 

" I should like to catch'n at it," and 
Betsy gave another snort and a defiant 
look towards Joe, which caused him to 
hastily wipe away a rising smile with the 
back of his hand. 

" Why now, you know that he does 
admire you, Betsy," Leo continued, bent 
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upon teasing her, " If not, he would be 
master of the Prince William Henry ; for 
Mrs. Burt says, that until she sees Joe 
marry you, she'll never marry any one 
else." 

Joe's lips involuntarily formed themselves 
for a whistle, which all but escaped them 
in his anxiety to see how his fiancSe would 
take this banter, which, though not true in 
detail, had a certain amount of foundation 
in the landlady's acknowledged partiality 
towards her late husband's first wife's 
cousin. But Leo had not in the least 
miscalculated his effect, and though Betsy 
gave a toss of her head, by which her 
bonnet completely lost its balance, she 
could not conceal her inward satisfaction, 
as, without turning round, she answered — 

"Don't you think, now, Mr. Despard, 
that I don't know, as well as if I'd spoke 
the words myself, that you'm only smearing 
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at me? though mind," and here she con- 
fronted Joe, "her^s fool enough to say 
that, and more a top 0' it, but wishin^ her 
no harm, for she's none o' my acquaintance; 
all I says is, take'un, and a good riddance 
of bad rummage 'twould be for me any day." 

At this speech Joe went into a burst 
of exultpnt merriment, in which, after a 
momentary struggle, Betsy joined, causing 
the Captain to call out from below — 

" Here, what's all that jackacting going 
on up there ? " 

" 'Tis Maister Despard, sir," Betsy 
answered, hastily wiping away the tears her 
laughter had caused her. " There, do 'ee 
take'n away, for gracious goodness sake, 
Miss Hero, or nobody '11 have a bit 0' 
dinner. 'Tween he and that Joe, I can't 
get a minute's peace." 

" I thought I should put her into a good 
temper," laughed Leo, as he followed 

VOL, II. c 
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Hero down to the sands below, where, 
when the various arrangements were com- 
pleted, they sat down to dinner, in the 
puddle of which the Captain, who was by 
this time overflowing with enjoyment, 
isaid — 

" How much I wish that our good Mend 
Sir Stephen could have been one of us 
to-day ! However, we'll drink his health, 
and as Truscott tells me that they may be 
expected now very shortly, we'll put oflf 
any more junketings until after they arrive, 
I think." 

" I suppose," said Mrs. Eandall, " that 
we must all offer them some kind of enter- 
tainment. For my part, I almost wish 
Sir Stephen was coming by himself ; ladies 
take so much more notice of make-shifts 
than gentlemen do; but there, they must 
take us as we are, we'll do our best, and 
the best can do no more." 
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"And you'll see they will not want 
more," said the Captain. 

"Do you think they will trouble them- 
selves much about us ? " asked Leo, rather 
amused at this discussion about people who 
he felt sure would regard Mallett society 
with the well-bred contempt he secretly 
held it in. "Don't you think the Dock- 
mouth great guns and the county people 
will call upon them ? " 

" Call ! of course they'll call," replied 
the Captain; "why shouldn't they? The 
Prescotts are as good a family as any about 
here. You may depend upon it that every 
one in the neighbourhood will do what is 
right, and contrive, I hope, to give them a 
hearty welcome. Here, Joe," he called 
out, tuming round, "just you pass the 
word in the village for the place to be kept 
well holy-stoned, and tell 'em not to be 
backward with the tar-brush. We'll show 
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the Dockmouthers that when we choose we 
can stand muster with them any day." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied Joe. 

"And, p'raps too, you'll mind that 
charity begins at home," sarcastically 
chimed in Betsy, delighted to get a sly 
hit at "they Buncos," whose neglect of 
the scrubbing-brush and dislike to soap and 
water was one of her favourite topics. 

" Come, come, Betsy," said Hero, "keep 
your proverbs to yourself, or I shall let 
Joe into a secret, and tell him that we 
are always in danger of breaking our necks 
over your brooms, and falling over your 
buckets." 

"Oh, weU," retorted Betsy, "if he 
ain't to die till he kicks the bucket in his 
own home, you'd better get 'un to lease 
his life upon your houses. Miss Hero, 
he'll be a Methusalem, that way, any how." 

"Never mind, Betsy," said Leo, "I'll 
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take your part ; what stiuming pies you do 
make I " 

"Ah!" laughed the Captain, "Sir 
Stephen found that out, didn't he, Betsy? 
Why, he'd never heard of pasties until 
Betsy made him some; and then, Bule 
Britannia I didn't he walk into them I " 

"Awh, come," said Betsy, modestly 
refusing to take more than her share of 
credit, " 'twam't all Betsy there. If I made 
'em. Miss Hero filled 'em, and pinched 'em 
fitty, and he knew that fast enough." 

"Nonsense, Betsy," Hero exclaimed, 
" I'm sure he knew no such thing," and 
she stole a fdrtiye glance to see if Leo had 
taken notice of the insinuation. Apparently 
he had not, or if so, he was evidently 
not annoyed by it, for leaning across he 
whispered — 

"When you are ready, we'll go for a 
stroll." 
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During the next month, scarcely a day 
passed without Leo devoting some portion 
of it to Hero; apparently never happy 
unless he was in her society, and in tnitii, 
his love for her had during this time 
grown so rapidly, that it threatened to 
overcome the selfishness and false pride, 
which were the predominant evils of his 
character. Each time he left her, he 
declared to himself that she was far sweeter, 
and more lovable, than he had dreamed it 
possible for woman to be; and he asked 
himself if, after all, in spite of lack of 
means, they might not contrive to be 
supremely happy. 

This increase of love made hiTn far more 
attentive and devoted than he had ever yet 
been, notwithstanding which Hero was 
depressed and her spirits variable. As long 
as they were alone, Leo was perfect; but 
let them join their Mends, and the faults, 
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to which Hero could no longer be blind, 
would come to the surface, and jar against 
her generous nature. To sit thinking of 
the time when she should be Leo's wife, 
was no longer the unruffled dream of 
happiness it had once been; and when 
Alice Joslyn confided to her that Norman 
Bandall had asked her to wait for him, so 
that perhaps after all she and Hero might 
both be married about the same time, in the 
midst of her good wishes. Hero broke sud- 
denly down, and though she declared her 
tears were tears of joy, there was an un- 
accountable feeling of sadness respecting 
her own future. 

The torch of hope which had once burnt 
so brightly rfeemed now extinguished. 

But whence came this change ? Perhaps, 
because she resolutely refused to admit 
to herself that her depression arose from 
any other cause than not, feeling well, 
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Hero never asked herself a question, the 
answer to which it would have been difficult 
to give. 

By hard speeches and little acts of asser- 
tion and selfishness, trivial and unnoticed 
by himself, Leo had gradually betrayed his 
real disposition ; and, though Hero loved 
him still, the bloom of love was rubbed off 
and destroyed for ever. 

By one of those not unfrequent freaks 
of fate, it happened that Hero's eyes were 
opened to these fsiults at the very time that 
Leo was making a first effort to overcome 
them. Never before had he so resolutely 
determined to seem satisfied with society 
which inexpressibly bored him ; never had 
he so striven to avoid showing liie dislike 
in which he held Mallett and its people. 

" My dear girl," he would say to Hero, 
" I could live a hermit's life here with you, 
alone, and always with me ; but this set of 
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old fogies, with their long-winded advice 
and stories about things they know no- 
thing about, is more than I can stand. 
The world ! what do they know about 
the world ? Their idea of seeing the world 
is being stationed at the Cape, or China, 
or having a bout of four years or so on 
the coast, looking after the slave trade; 
and they set to work to tell me what to 
do. One thing I can tell them ; that after 
I get the good fortune to call a certain 
little girl my own, it^s very little I shall 
trouble Mallett or them.'^ 

"And yet, Leo, I should be very sorry 
to leave Mallett. Why, you forget that 
we have lived here all our lives — ever since 
we were little children." 

" Well, I don't know that it recommends 
itself much to my regard on that account. 
I detest that way they have of coming up 
with, ^ Oh, Mr. Despard, I recollect you 
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as a boy, sir, at Mallett.' I could say, * I'm 
sorry your memory is so sharp.' " 

"But you always help a Mallett man, 
Leo ? " 

" Yes, help him on to another regiment 
as soon as possible," said Leo, laughing. 
"You know, darling," he added, seeing 
that Hero was not quite pleased, "it's 
different if a fellow's a great swell; then 
he likes the men to know all about him and 
his people. Oh, Hero ! why can't I change 
places with some I know ? Such fools, but 
heirs to estates as big as all Mallett put 
together ; it's no wonder that I kick against 
the want of money." 

" And yet," said Hero, hesitating whether 
she should give her authority, " rich people 
are not always so very happy. Sir Stephen 
told me that he knew those who, with all 
they could possibly wish for, were perfectly 
miserable." 
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" Ah yes ! just the rubbish a man like 
that would talk. Let him try my beggarly 
pittance, and then see what he'd say." 

" But Sir Stephen is not rich. He says 
himself that he is oomparatively a poor 
man." 

" Comparatively ! " echoed Leo scorn- 
fully, "but whom does he draw his com- 
parison with? Some fellow who has as 
many thousands a year as I have poimds. 
I would not mind that kind of poverty. 
Tell him I'll readily change places with 
him." Then pausing for an instant, he 
broke out : " Oh ! if Fortime would but 
turn her wheel in my direction, how happy 
we'd be. Wouldn't I make you dress, 
Hero ; and we'd have such a stunning turn- 
out, that all the men I know would look 
blue, and the women yellow." 

Hero laughed at this picture of felicity- 
one of the many which Leo was always 
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conjuring up — though, as she said, what 
was the good of sighing after things they 
should never possess ? Better far to think 
of themselves as they would really be. 

But Leo could see no pleasure in con- 
templating any picture of happiness which 
was not set in a gilded frame; and so 
frequently and openly did he give his 
opinions, that even the Captain, lenient as 
he was, began to shake his head, saying 
that he must give Master Leo a hint to 
draw in his horns a little when Sir Stephen 
came. 

"I know him," he would say, "and 
know that he doesn't mean half he says. 
But with those who do not, he lets that red 
rag of his run at too many knots an hour; 
and you know Sir Stephen might be able 
to give him a leg up with his promotion, 
so I want him to make a good impression — 
eh, Hero ? " 
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CHAPTER II. 

** Now grew falfilment of the heart's desire, 
The tall wheat, coloured by the August fire, 
Grew heayy-headed, dreading its decay, 
And blacker grew the elms day by day." 

The Earthly Paradise. — ^William Morbib. 

npHE 14th of August was a busy day at 
-^ Mallett ; for the village determined 
that this time it would not be behindhand 
in its welcome to Sir Stephen. Accordingly, 
arches were erected, flags waved, and gar- 
lands hung all along the road, from the 
turnpike gate to the entrance to Combe, 
giving to the place such a gala aspect, that 
Mrs. Prescott could not help her motherly 
heart warming towards a people with such 
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ready appreciation of her dear son, who at 
Pamphillon was not quite so popular as she 
knew he deserved to be. Sir Stephen, too, 
was in high spirits, and had been so during 
the whole journey, vividly recalling to 
Mrs. Labouchere's mind the Stephen of 
days gone by, when he was wont to enter 
with (what she then contemptuously 
termed) boyish ardour into very simple 
pleasures and amusements. But things 
were changed with Katherine, and now 
she hailed whatever savoured of the happy 
past. 

At Combe gates stood a knot of Mallett 
men, who, with Joe Bunco at their head, 
had just taken the liberty of running up to 
lend a hand with the traps. Inside they 
found Captain Carthew waiting to say a few 
words of welcome, and the old sailor's air 
of devotion and courtesy immediately won 
Mrs. Prescott, who presented him to her 
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niece as their nearest neighbour and Ste- 
phen's great friend. 

" And upon my veracity," said the Cap- 
tain, as an hour or so later he retailed the 
minutisB of the interview for Hero's benefit, 
" I don't know that I ever set eyes upon a 
more lovely woman." 

" Is she fair or dark ? " asked Hero, 
interested at once in Mrs. Labouchere, to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

"Fair as the lily, and beauteous as the 
rose," quoted the Captain ; " and I expect, 
between you and me and the door-post, I'm 
not far out in taking her to be the future 
Lady Prescott." 

"I am longing to see her. I do hope 
they will like the place, papa." 

" They seemed delighted with it. By the 
way. Sir Stephen sent his love to you, and 
said he should run down and see you." 

" His love, papa ? " 
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" Well, something of the sort. I'm not 
so sure that I did not give him yours. 
I rather fancy he expected that you would 
have been with me." 

^' I did not like to go, as I do not know 
Mrs. Prescott yet. I am sure I wanted to 
be there. Hark, papa ! " she exclaimed, as 
a sound on the gravel annoimced some one's 
approach. " Perhaps that is he ;" and she 
ran out upon the flat in front of the open 
window. "Yes, it is. Oh, Sir Stephen, 
now good of you to come so soon ! I am 
so glad to see you." 

" Then, why were you not at Combe to 
meet us ? " he asked reproachfully. 

Hero did not give her reason. 

"I wa% looking out for you," she said; 
" I went up to Tilly Mound quite an hour 
before you came, to watch for the carriage." 

" Then I suppose I must forgive you, but 
I am very impatient for my mother to know 
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you. Will you walk back with me, and be 
introduced to her ? " 

" What, now, do you mean ? " 

" Yes, if it is not too far. I will bring 
her back safely," he added, turning to 
Captain Carthew, who nodded a pleased 
acquiescence. 

*^But shall I do as I am?" demanded 
Hero, looking down at her plain muslin 
dress. 

" Perfectly, I want you to be just as you 
are.'' 

^^ Then, wait until I get my hat ; " and 
in a few minutes after the two were on 
their way towards Combe. 

"Papa tells me that you have another 
lady with you — ^your cousin, I think. He 
says she is lovely." 

"She is generally considered handsome," 
said Sir Stephen, almost unconsciously as- 
suming an air of profound indifference. 
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" Don't you think her so ? " asked Hero, 
beginning to have some doubt as to her 
father's romantic surmises being correct. 

"Yes; but she is not nearly as good- 
looking now as she was before she married." 

" Oh, is she married ? " 

" She married years ago, and is now 
a widow." 

" Poor thing ! how very sad ! " 

" My mother almost brought her up ; she 
and I were quite children together." 

"Then you must be very fond of each 
other, of course." 

" Well, I do not know about the ^ of 
course,' " said Sir Stephen, laughing. "After 
her marriage she lived entirely abroad, and 
we saw nothing of each other. Since her 
widowhood, and while I was out of Eng- 
land, she has been a great companion to my 
mother, by whose wish she has come here. 
When I said how much boating I intended 
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having, my mother seemed a little nervous 
about being dull here, if she was alone ; 
for I do not suppose we shall get her often 
on the water. I am longing for a sail. I 
wish we could go this evening, but I sup- 
pose that would be high treason to Mrs. 
Tucker's preparations. Never mind, to- 
morrow we must have one. You see the 
result of spoiling. I intend to monopolize 
you in the old way." 

Hero did not answer except by a sign, 
which pleased Sir Stephen more than words 
would have done. How could he tell that 
her blushes arose from a consciousness that 
he ought to know about Leo ? 

As Mrs. Prescott afterwards remarked to 
Mrs. Labouchere — 

" How inconsistent men are ! Who could 
have supposed (knowing how fatigued and 
wholly unprepared to see visitors we both 
were) that Stephen would have brought 
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a strange young lady to call upon us ? At 
least, Miss Carthew ought to have known 
better than to come at such an unreasonable 
time.'^ 

No sign, however, of this disapprobation 
was betrayed in the manner in which Hero 
was received. On the contrary, Mrs. Pres- 
cott said it was very kind of Miss Carthew 
to give her such an early opportunity of 
making her acquaintance, and of thanking 
her for the hospitality she and Captain 
Carthew had shown to her son during his 
former visit to Mallett. She hoped she 
had not found them looking dreadfully 
untidy, for they had really not felt equal 
to any dressing, and were trying to rest a 
little before dinner. 

" You must stay and dine with us," said Sir 
Stephen, to his mother's unutterable dismay. 

" Oh no ! I thank you," replied Hero ; 
while Mrs. Prescott, feeling bound to say 
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something, faintly murmured about being 
very pleased, if Miss Carthew did not 
mind their being in a little confusion. 

" Thank you very much," said Hero, who 
felt that somehow it would have been better 
had she stayed away, " but I have had my 
dinner. I dined in the middle of the day." 

" Then I know you are quite able to eat 
another dinner now," said Sir Stephen, 
nettled into a greater show of cordiality by 
not being satisfied with his mother's recep- 
tion of Hero. 

" Sir Stephen ! indeed, it is too bad to 
proclaim my country appetite ! Thank you, 
but I am obliged to decline," she added, 
turning to Mrs. Prescott ; "I must return 
almost immediately. I told papa I should 
not be away long." 

"I hope that both you and your papa 
will give us the pleasure of your company 
at dinner very soon," said Mrs. Prescott. 
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"Why not fix the day now, mother?" 
put in Sir Stephen, ^*If Miss Carthew 
has no engagement for to-morrow, you have 
none." 

Poor Mrs. Preseott tried to smile, and 
say cordially, " No, I shall be most happy." 
As for Hero, she had seldom felt more 
awkwardly placed. She hardly knew how 
best to act. She feared to appear un- 
willing to come, and yet it seemed as 
if Sir Stephen were forcing her upon his 
mother. 

" I am not able to say yes," she said, 
"because papa may be going to Dock- 
mouth — ^perhaps it would be better to defer 
it a little." 

"No, no! ril manage about Captain 
Carthew ; and if he is engaged, then all the 
more reason why you should not be alone — 
eh, mother ? " 

" I can only repeat, my dear, that it will 
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give me great pleasiire to see Miss Carthew; 
after that we must leave her, I think, to 
consult her own wishes a little." 

" Oh, I have every wish to come," said 
Hero frankly; "but I fear that you may 
be tired or busy to-morrow, and, unless you 
don't mind me, I might be in the way." 

"In that case I shall expect you, and 
I hope to see Captain Carthew with you." 
And Hero having risen to take her de- 
parture, Mrs. Prescott bade her good- 
bye. 

"We dine at half-past seven, do we 
not ? " said Sir Stephen. " I shall be back 
before then." 

" I hope so." And the expression of 
Mrs. Prescott's face made Hero say — 

" I beg you will not come with me, 
Sir Stephen. I know my way perfectly — 
fifty times better than you do — ^But really," 
she added, seeing him still resolute, "I 
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would rather go alone. It is quite light, 
and I shall run all the way home. Please 
don't come." 

But a mocking bow was the only answer 
he would make; and, feeling that outside 
he would listen to her more forcibly ex- 
pressed wishes, she made a final adieu to 
Mrs. Prescott, and received a frigid shake 
of the hand from Mrs. Labouchere, who had 
sat silently observing her during the whole 
of her visit. 

As the door closed, Katherine rose from 
her seat and went to the window, whence 
she watched the two figures, after a minute's 
pause outside, pass down the short avenue 
out of sight. Then she turned round, 
saying— 

" Aunt, had you heard any mention of 
this girl before we came here ? " 



« 



CHAPTER III. 



Why mak'st thou it so strange ? 



She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

Titus Andronieuf. 

TTTHILE Mrs. Labouchere was listening 
to the little her aunt had to tell her 
about her previous knowledge of Hero, Sir 
Stephen was making an appointment with 
that young lady for a sail together to 
Winkle, under the feigned anxiety of being 
wonderfully desirous to see his friend Alice 
Joslyn. 

"But will your mother like it?" said 
Hero, who, with a woman's sharp in- 
stinct, felt a little shadow of distrust about 
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how the ladies of Combe meant to treat 
her. 

Sir Stephen laughed. ^^I am afraid I 
have been out of leading-strings for this 
many a long year," he said ; " besides, it 
will take them all to-morrow to get those 
wonderful boxes, they brought with them 
unpacked ; so do take compassion on me." 

"We shall try to get up some picnics 
while Mrs. Prescott stays here. I hope 
she will like the place." 

" I hope so too, for I have nearly decided 
upon living here altogether." 

"Have you? How delighted everybody 
in Mallett will be!" 

" And will you be delighted ?" 

"/?" — and Hero's face grew very rosy 
— "yes; you know" — she added with a 
little confused hesitation — " that if I don't 
always tell you what I feel, it is because 
I have been brought up so entirely with 
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papa, that I am afraid of saying too much 
what I think." 

Hero considered this a very subtle way 
of guarding herself against the misinter- 
pretation which Leo had spoken of; but 
Sir Stephen knowing nothing of these warn- 
ings, read a happier meaning in her words, 
and looking at her earnestly, he said — 

"Always say what you think to me. 
Hero." As he let her name slip she glanced 
at him with a look of inquiry. " Ah, I did 
not intend to say that until I had ob- 
tained your permission," he said, by way 
of apology, " but every one calls you Hero, 
and I think of you as Hero ; it is such a 
pretty name. Miss Carthew sounds dread- 
fully formal, does it not ?" 

"Yes, / think so, because I am so 
seldom called Miss Carthew. Even the 
village people say Miss Hero." And yet 
she suddenly felt it would not be right 
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to give him the permission to call her so. In 
the midst of her hesitation it was a relief 
to see Betsy standing with a smiling face 
by the gate of Sharrows, as far as which, 
in spite of all entreaties and arguments, 
Sir Stephen had insisted upon coming. 

" Baint'ee glad to be breathing the fresh 
air agen, sir?" she called out, with an 
expression of beaming satisfaction at having 
her favourite back. " I just took a run 
to see Combe Gate, and the doin's up 
there, why 'tis for all the world like Dock- 
mouth streets when the Queen comed." 

" I did not know that you had seen the 
Queen, Betsy?" said Sir Stephen. 

"Well, I hav' and I hav'n't, as the 
sayin' is, for I looked — ^as anybody else 
would hav' done — to see her with the 
crown 'pon her head, and while I stood a 
gawking after that, lor' ! her goes by with 
a bunnet on, and a parachute held up over 
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it, like anybody else. But now you'd best 
be going back, sir," she said suddenly to 
Sir Stephen, "for Mrs. Tucker, told me 
dinner was to be at half-past seven o'clock, 
and it's nigh on the quarter now." 

"I wanted Miss Hero to stay and dine 
with us, but she was obstinate, Betsy, 
and would not be persuaded." 

" Well, then, why didn't ee, Miss Hero? 
I'm sure you only had a lairy dinner at 
home, for what with dne and t'other 
droppin' in, the cupboard was pretty nigh 
cleared out afore dinner time; and," she 
added, continuing the subject after, they 
had bid Sir Stephen good-bye, and Hero 
and she walked together down the path, 
^'there'd ha' bin plenty sure/y, for I've 
bin to the house ; and down in the kitchen 
there was a dozen things bein' made, fowls 
roastin', and tarts bakin', and I don't know 
what all ; nor I didn't stop to see neither, 
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for there was a fire fit to roast a ox, and 
the cook was a sweatin' like a bull." 

^' Did you see Mrs. Prescott ?" asked Hero. 

" Yes, I was stood up to Jope's, and they 
waited a minute or two there. Sir Stephen 
spied me out to once — I thought he would 
— 'Betsy,' he calls out, *is that you? 
Why, how are you?' he says, and then the 
ladies looked." 

" And what did you think of them ?" 

" Well," replied Betsy critically, " so 
far as I could see, the young one would 
be pretty if her wasn't so putty-faced." 

''But don't you think Sir Stephen's 
mother very nice-looking?" 

'' Oh ! her looks is well enough, but I 
didn't care for that bunnet her wore. I 
can't abide 'old yeos dressed up lamb 
feshion.' But that ain't sayin' nothin' 
agen her ways. How was you took with 
her?" 



} 
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'^ She was very kind and nice," I 
thought. 

" Why didn't ee etay there, then, my 
dear?" asked Betsy, whose devotion to 
the girl she had tended and watched from 
babyhood, made her familiar with every 
expression of her face and each inflection 
of her voice. 

^'They were so tired, that I thought it 
best to come home. You know, they have 
come a long way to-day." 

"Hem!" snorted Betsy. "I don't 
know what they'd got to tire 'em, savin' 
bein' squatted up together in that coach." 

^' I am going there to-morrow to dinner, 
and papa too." 

"Aw, that's all right!" and Betsy's 
tone became more cheerful, than when the 
doubt was before her, that the new arrivals 
had not been all that she desired they 
should be to her darling, who in her eyes 
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was the very perfection of grace and 
goodness. 

That evening Hero wrote a long and 
fiill acconnt of the day's doings to Leo, 
not omitting to give a glowing personal 
description of Sir Stephen's cousin, Mrs. 
Labouchere, who, she said, was a widow, 
and had come to stay at Combe with Mrs. 
Prescott. It was a rule of Leo's to try 
arid find out who people were, and all 
about them; so he casually mentioned, 
during a Ute-d-tete with a fashionable fel- 
low-guest, that he had been asked by some 
friend of his to meet Sir Stephen Prescott 
of Pamphillon and his cousin, a Mrs. 
Labouchere, a widow, very pretty, they 
told him. 

"What a fortunate dog it is !" ejacidated 
his companion ; "I'd give aU I know to 
gei a fair start with that woman. Why, 
she is one of the best matrimonial catches 
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out. Old Labouchere was worth no end 
of tin, and lie left every farthing to her.'' 

"What is Prescott like?" 

" I don't know much of him; he's been 
a ^ood deal out of England. Eather close- 
fisted, I should say, or else hard up; for 
Pamphillon's a fine old place, but you 
never hear of him doing anything." 

"I wonder he does not go in for his 
rich cousin." 

" She wouldn't have him ! He has tried 
his luck there already. His mother brought 
her up. She's awfully handsome, but has 
an unpleasant way of making a fellow keep 
his distance ; so you'll have to be on your 
best behaviour, for of course you mean to 
go in for the prize." 

"Not I." 

"You'll be a great fool, then." 

"Very likely. I am that already, I 
suppose," he added to himself, feeling con- 
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fident that under different circumstances 
he might have secured the prize as readily 
as any man there; and a feeling, which 
before had sometimes oppressed him, came 
over him again, making him say to himself 
that it was really a great pity, seeing how 
circumstanced they both were, that he 
should care for Hero as he did. His vanity 
was greatly stimulated by the banter of 
the smoking-room, where, directly it was 
known that Leo had been asked down to 
an out-of-the-way place, described as some- 
where near the Land's End, to meet that 
rich Mrs. Labouchere, every one took, or 
pretended to take, it as granted that a mar- 
riage was settled. 

" Hang it, Despard," one would say, " if 
with an open field, a good-looking fellow 
like you cannot carry off the prize, I shall 
say you're nothing better than a bungler." 

" Don't you alarm yourself," another 
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voice would answer. " Skipwith has 
ofltered odds in his favour, and he never 
risks his money without being pretty sure 
of his man. I congratulate you, old fellow, 
and hope you will give me an early oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the future Mrs. 
Despard." 

This and like idle badiuage formed the 
thin end of a wedge, which from that time 
forced itself into Leo's heart, and threatened 
to overthrow the fair image of his early 
love. " It would be far the best thing for 
both of us," he would say, reflecting on the 
temptation which had taken hold of him; 
"it is not fair to keep her waiting year 
after year. If she were free she would be 
certain to get half a dozen better offers." 
And the assurance that she would be bene- 
fited seemed in a measure to justify the 
sacrifice, he began to tell himself it would 
be his duty to make. These doubts caused 
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his letters to Hero to be short, constrained, 

and written with an effort, which made him 

fling his pen away, and exclaim, ^^ I wish 

that I'd never come near this place. I can't 

explain to these fellows, and they'll all vow 

I tried my Inck and failed. Then when any 

of them meet this Mrs. Labonchere, as 

they're snre to do, it will aU come out 

about Hero — and Mallett. I should not 

mind so much if it were an old woman, 

who'd soon drop off and leave me her 

money. Money ! there's the rub. What 

is life worth if you cannot enjoy it ? — and 

how are we to live on a couple or three 

hundred a year? What Forster says is 

quite true — ^a man who cannot afford it is a 

brute to drag a woman down by a marriage; 

far better give the wrench beforehand. 

There was something between him and 

Helen Seymour, but he gave her up ; and 

now she has married Dacres, and has more 
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money than she knows what to do with. 
Forster told me that it was an awful pull to 
him, and very nearly sent him altogether to 
the dogs, but he saw it was the only thing 
to be done." 

Thns Leo continued to think, plan, and 
resolve until the time arrived for his de- 
parture; and though, up to the last mo- 
ment, he continued to declare he had no 
intention of becoming a suitor to Mrs. 
Labouchere, he laughed at the banter, 
allowed the bets, and listened to the advice 
by which she was to faU a victim to his 
well-planned assiduities; so that when he 
reached Mallett the nearest approach he had 

made to a decision was, that he would im- 

« ' 

press more forcibly upon Hero the necessity 
of their engagement being still kept a secret ; 
and as for the other matter — ^it was of no 
use worrying and bothering — ^he would let 
things drift, and leave the end to chance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Remote from the polite, they stOl xetained tlie primeval 
nrnplidtj of mannen.*' 

The riear of WaheJUld, 

riUlE day following their arrival was not 
^ very far advanced before Sir Stephen 
set off for Sharrows. He had already learnt 
a short way of getting there, and as he 
walked briskly along, invigorated by the 
bracing air, fresh from the wide expanse of 
sea to which the place lay open, he felt 
more determined than ever that, as soon as 
possible, he would sell his large estate and 
settle at Combe. The whole surroundings 
of the place accorded with his tastes; he 
had always T^een fond of the sea, and of the 
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people who lived by it. Their simple lives 
and outspoken ways interested him. Here 
he could be of service, identifying himself 
with all that concerned those to whom he 
desired to be of use. 

« 

From the very reason that Pamphillon 
had never been aught to him but a clog, 
and a continual source of dissatisfaction and 
annoyance, he disliked the place. The land- 
owners near were not men he cared for ; the 
better class of his tenantry were opposed to 
a landlord who did not do as much for them 
and the land as, in their opinion, he ought 
to do, and would do, did he live among 
them. Without troubling themselves to 
understand his complicated difficulties, they 
made it a grievance, that instead of looking 
after his estate he was roaming all over the 
world. Whenever he did go to Pamphillon, 
it was to listen to a long list of complaints 
and vexatious losses, which he could not 
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redress ; and to see abuses which galled and 
fretted him, without his having the means 
of remedying the ills by which they were 
caused. He felt that he was never seen at 
such a disadvantage as when at Famphillon, 
where his advice was treated as interference, 
and his silence regarded as indifference. 
One of his reasons for keeping away from 
Mallett was the fear lest the circle of his 
evils should be enlarged. But in this he 
had been agreeably disappointed, and from 
the moment Hero and Captain Carthew 
introduced him to Mallett, his life had 
brightened ; for he found himslf welcomed 
with trust and confidence by his neighbours, 
while in the village his presence was hailed 
as the forerunner of good, and the sure 
remedy against existing' evUs. Conse- 
quently, his eyes rested with far more 
pleasure on the old-fashioned house of 
Combe than they had ever done on stately 
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Pamphillon. The cheery looks and voices 
of the cottagers, as they ran to their open 
doors to greet him, pleased him. Their free 
inquiries as to where he was going amused 
him, according with his own straight- 
forward and genial disposition. 

As, with a smiling face, he turned into 
Sharrows, the swinging to of the gate 
caused Hero, who was sitting on the 
window-sill below, to look up, and wave 
her hand. Sir Stephen returned the saluta- 
tion, saying in his heart — 

"God bless her. I believe she is the 
chief cause why I feel so happy." 

He had come to claim her for their sail to 
Winkle, and after he had spoken to her and 
the Captain, he asked her how soon she 
would be ready to start, and whether they 
were to have Jim. 

" I want to establish a boat of my 
own," he said to Captain Carthew, " if 
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you'll tell me how best to set about 
it, and recommend me a man to look 
after it.'^ 

^*Joe Bunco would do exactly, papa," 
exclaimed Hero; "he doesn't waut, and 
Betsy doesn't want him, to go to sea again." 

" We couldn't find a better man* nor a 
smarter saUor," said Captain Carthew. 
" I've had my eye on a little craft at Clark- 
son's that will, I think, just hit your fancy. 
"We'll go round to-morrow, and see it. 
Here, Betsy ! " he roared out, " where's 
that fancy chum of yours to be found ? I 
saw him busnacking about here when I 
turned out this morning." 

" Well, 'tis more than I did, sir, or I'd 
ha' given 'un a job to do, and no mistake ; 
but if you wants 'un for anythink, I dessay 
I could find 'un for 'ee." 

" Sir Stephen is going to have a boat," 
said Hero, " and he will need a man to 
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look after it, and I thought it would just 
suit Joe." 

" I dessay 'twould," returned Betsy, 
trying not to betray her pleasure. " The 
parlour suited the dunkey, only he was 
raither out of place there." 

'' Why, there's not a sharper sailor in the 
service than Joe, Betsy," said Hero, stand- 
ing up for her favourite. 

" No, not when they , pipes to grog, I 
know there hain't." 

" Ah, well, he's just the man I want, 
Betsy;" put in Sir Stephen; " so you tell 
him to come to Combe, and speak to me, 
and he shall have the management of my 
boat — ^the Hero^ I mean to call it." 

" What, after me ? " said Hero, with a 
pleased face. 

Sir Stephen nodded assent. 

" Is it not a pretty name, Betsy ? " 

" Oh, 't does well enuf for a boat, Sir 
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Stephen; but what for ever anybody 
should choose such a outlandish name for 
a Christian, I couldn't tell 'ee if you was 
to pay me. And then to call it a maid's 
name. Tine a by ! " she added with infi- 
nite contempt, " if a 'ero ain't a man, why 
what is he ? " 

" That is what she always says," laughed 
Hero. " Now, is it not a proper woman's 
name,^ Sir Stephen ? " 

'^ Certainly it is, and a very celebrated 
one — among the heathens, Betsy," he 
added slily. 

" The heathens /" repeated Betsy. " Aw' 
well, I'll give in to it bein' their fancy; 
though why for ever anybody should want 
to follow lead to a passel o' Turks and 
niggers, is more than I can tell. But there, 
as I allays says, the mercy is 'taint no 
worse ; for if by chance the Cap'en had had 
the Harrythoosa or the Billyruffian^ 'twould 
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ha' bin all one to he, and a nice handle that 
had a bin to 'av' fitted anybody else's name 
on to, surely." 

" I'm afraid that Betsy's familiarity will 
shock Mrs. Prescott," said Hero, when they 
were out of her hearing. " She has been so 
long with us, that we never mind her. I 
hope you don't ; for she says that she never 
remembers you are not a common gentle- 
. man." 

Sir Stephen laughed. 

"I like to have a chat with Betsy. Her 
queer speeches amuse me immensely. How 
wonderfully fond she is of you ! " 

" Yes, but not more fond than I am of 
her, dear old soul ! Still, I know that 
strangers might think she made rather free, 
although it is only her manner. She has 
no thought of being disrespectful. If Mrs. 
Prescott or Mrs. Labouchere should make 
any remarks on her, please explain how it 
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is. I don't wish them to have a wrong im- 
pression of her." 

" I'll make it all right," said Sir Stephen. 
" What a lovely day it is ! there is not a 
ripple on the water." 

" Yes, it is smooth enough to satisfy 
any one. Did you ask your cousin to 
come ? " 

" No, I did not ; I didn't want her," 
he answered, " I only wanted you. Tpu 
promised to teach me to row and steer, and 
we must not have an audience so long as 
I am in danger of catching a crab. Here 
is Jim and the boat. Let us jump in, and 
be off." 

" You see I have kept my word, Jim, 
and come back again," he said, nodding in 
acknowledgment of the old seaman's silent 
greeting. 

" Iss, so I sees, sir, and I'm main glad of 
it, and so is somebody else, too, I reckon." 
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And, his hand and his hook being employed 
in steadying the boat, he jerked his head in 
Hero's direction. 

" I wonder if that is a true supposition 
on Jim's part ? " Sir Stephen asked as they 
settled into their places. 

" I don't know. What did he say ? " 

" That somebody would be glad that I 
have come back." 

" Somebody ! I don't know who he 
means." 

" Don't you ? I must ask him. Jim, 
Miss Hero wants to know who you mean 
by somebody?" 

'^ Do she ? Then you tell her, sir;" and 
his eyes twinkled with significance. '' Lord 
love 'ee," he said with a quiet chuckle, " I 
knows more than you thinks for. Why, I 
had a somebody o' my own once upon a 
time — ah! and as likely a maid as you'd 
see in a day's walk. 'Twas all plain sailing 
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afore me, as I thought. Howsomedever, 
close into port, for I'd bought the ring, and 
was going to put up the bains, I missed 
stays, and I never managed to get in the 
right tack afterwards." 

^^What does he mean?" asked Sir 
Stephen, with a puzzled expression. 

" Why, that just before they were 
going to be married he offended her, 
and he could never set things right 
again. I am sure it is plain enough to 
understand; and if you keep so in shore, 
we shall get under the lea of Combe Point, 
and lose the wind, and then before we 
can make Winkle, you'll have a practical 
illustration." 

" You hain't so handy in a boat as Miss 
Hero," said Jim, who watched with great 
pride the instruction she was bestowing 
upon Sir Stephen! " Why, when her was 
six her'd handle the oars or the tiller 
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as fitty as another little maid would 
a dolly." 

" Do you remember her then, Jim?" asked 
Sir Stephen. 

" Eemember her ! I should think I do. 
Why, I've got her in my mind's eye from 
the time her was a dinkey thing hoisted up 
on the Cap' en's shoulders, till now. Don't 
'ee take her from us altogether, sir," he 
cried out, as the fear of losing her swept 
over him, " though, as far as a human eye 
can judge o' a human 'art, you're the one I 
hopes to see standin' in somebody else's 
shoes." 

^^ What is that old stupid talking about?" 
Hero exclaimed, her face getting scarlet at 
these delicately conveyed hints. " Jim," 
she called out, " if you don't hold your 
tongue this minute, I'll throw the tiller at 
you." 

^^Ko, don't 'ee. Miss Hero, I don't mean 
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nothin' by what I says. Marriage is a 
honourable institootion in all. Ye know — 

' The Lord o* weddin*s did approve. 
And smiled on wedlock's happy loye ; 
In token of — he gived a sign. 
And lo ! the water turned to wine/ " 



CHAPTEK V. 

*' With how sad steps, O Moon ! thou dimb'st the skies, 
How silently, and with how wan a face !" 

Sm Philip Sidnbt {Sonnet). 

rriHE saQ to Winkle resulted in Sir 
Stephen and Hero being accompanied 
back to Sharrows by Alice Joslyn, that she 
might be introduced to the new arrivals ; 
and six o'clock found the two girls, with 
Captain Carthew between them, setting off 
to keep their dinner engagement. 

The trio were in high spirits ; they 
enjoyed a little outing, and this one being 
entirely beyond the common order, was an 
event to them all. The old man looked 
with pleasurable pride at the two yoimg 
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faces, giving vent to his admiration by 
trolling out in a voice which was beginning 
slightly to quaver, " How happy could I be 
with either ! " 

"No, no," exclaimed Alice. "You're 
happy with us both. Leave Sir Stephen to 
sing that — ^though," she whispered, " I know 
which he'd be most happy with, don't you ?" 

" Alice ! " and Hero gave a warning 
glance in that direction ; while the Captain, 
with a knowing wink of significance and a 
nudge of the arm in token of his appreciation 
of the allusion, said — 

" Mum's the word." 

He was in the habit of teasing his 
daughter about aU sorts of admirers, with- 
out thinking very seriously about any of 
their attentions ; therefore, though he had 
noticed Sir Stephen's evident liking for 
Hero, he had formed no other conclusion 
but that he had taken a fancy to her, as it 
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was but natural that any man should do. 
" Bless her heart ! There wasn't another 
such in the world." 

" You think that Sir Stephen will come 
here to live altogether ? " Alice asked. 

^^ So he says," replied the Captain. "He 
seems to have taken a fancy to the place, 
and what wonder? Where else, I should 
like to know, could you see anything like 
that?" and he wheeled round to look at 
the sea, over which the sinking sun was 
casting its warm glow. " He's just the 
man for Mallett," the Captain continued as 
they resumed their walk. " Plain sailing ; 
no starch about the gills. That's what I 
like in a fellow, and if we get him to settle 
down among us, by Jove ! 'twill be the 
making of old Mallett." 

" And how gay we should be certain to 
get ! " exclaimed Hero, executing two or 
three steps in anticipation. " Only fancy. 
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Alice, a dance at Combe every Christmas at 
the very least." 

"Up the middle and down again," the 
Captain called out, setting all three into an 
imaginary "Triumph," which ended in a 
run that brought them very nearly in sight 
of the house, where their presence was 
being anticipated with greater anxiety than 
any of them could have possibly dreamed 
of. 

The principal interest was centred upon 
Hero, about whom, from the first mention 
of her name, Mrs. Prescott's fears had been 
aroused. Since seeing her, these fears had 
been greatly increased, and she now only 
waited for a further opportunity to be 
assured, that the opposition she was bent 
upon making was really necessary. 

Mrs. Labouchere's thoughts, as she sat 
silent and absorbed under her maid's skilful 
hands, ran solely upon the same subject. 
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" Had Stephen been caught by this girl ?" 
her heart kept repeating with jealous un- 
certainty ; until, her toilette completed, she 
surveyed her perfectly attired self. Then, 
almost a smile came into her face as she 
recalled the straw-hatted, blue-muslined 
figure. " Surely no, there could never be a 
thought of rivalry between them;'^ and 
with a renewed feeling of security she 
descended to the drawing-room, where her 
aimt and Sir Stephen were already sitting. 

" What a lovely dress, Katie ! " Mrs. 
Prescbtt exclaimed as her niece joined them. 
" Stephen, is it not beautiful ? " 

"It is indeed, and most becoming," he 
added, regarding her with visible admira- 
tion. " You should always wear those rich 
shades of colour, Katherine." And, while 
Katherine smiled a pleased acknowledgment 
of these, of late, rare compliments. Sir 
Stephen began to wonder with sudden 
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anxiety how Hero would be dressed. It 
had not occurred to him before, but now he 
was filled by a desire that she should look 
her best, and, in order to be satisfied before 
she submitted herself to general inspection, 
he made an excuse for going to speak to 
Mrs. Tucker, whose room overlooked the 
approach by which the expected visitors 
would come. 

He had not long to wait, and by the time 
they reached the door, he was standing 
ready to bid them welcome. As Hero 
shook down her soft muslin skirt, Sir 
Stephen said in an approving tone— 

" This is the dress you wore at the dance, 
is it not ? I am glad of that ; and have 
you red roses for your hair ? " 

"Yes, real ones this time. See," and 
she held up a couple of fragrant buds, which 
she had been carefully carrying to pin in on 
her arrival. 
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^' Delicious ! " lie said, snifl&ng their 
sweetness. " Eemember not to pin them 
too low. Just there is the place, '^ and he 
touched her bright silky hair with his 
hand. 

• " What are they about, my dear ?" asked 
Mrs. Prescott pettishly, as Mrs. Labouchere 
returned from the survey, which her curiosity 
had led her to take of the party from 
over the banisters. 

Katherine's lips trembled with jealous 
anger. ^' Apparently Stephen is engaged 
in arranging Miss Carthew's hair." 

" My son ! " exclaimed Mrs. Prescott, 
starting from her seat. " Eeally, my dear 
Katie, you must be mistaken. Why 
I " but a movement from Mrs. Labou- 
chere caused her to stop as the half-closed 
door was thrown open by Sir Stephen, who 
entered with Captain Carthew. Hero and 
Alice did not join them until some minutes 
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later, and then so full of excitement were 
they, and so struck with admiration and 
astonishment at Mrs. Labouchere's toilette 
—each portion of which was something new, 
and quite beyond even Dockmouth fashions 
— that the over-polite greeting and stiff 
coldness of the two ladies was entirely 
thrown away and lost. 

"Will you take my mother. Captain 
Carthew ? *' Sir Stephen said, when dinner 
was announced, ofltering his arm to Hero. 

"Miss Joslyn, Stephen,'^ Mrs. Prescott 
half-whispered, giving a significant glance 
towards Alice. 

" Mrs. Labouchere and Miss Joslyn will 
have the mutual pleasure of going down 
together," said Sir Stephen ; "an advantage 
which they will both appreciate, but which 
must never be permitted to them again." 

" Why did you take me down ? " said 
Hero, who felt that undue honour had been 
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thrust upon her. "You ought to have 
taken Jier?^ 

" Who 18 her? ^^ asked Sir Stephen, ready 
to accept any opportunity for lingering 
behind. *^You know," and Hero nodded 
her head towards Mrs. Labouchere. "How 
lovely she is ! " 

" The only person I see is lovely " 

" Oh, you're always laughing at me," 
Hero said*with a pretended pout. " I have 
a great mind to be very cross with you. Sir 
Stephen." 

" Cross because I am teUing you the 
truth. Hero ! " 

And some mischievous spyite, echoing the 
sound in Mrs. Prescott's ears, she looked 
up, and the expression she saw in her son's 
face made her heart grow sick within her. 
She went on smiling mechanically to Cap- 
tain Carthew, hearing without taking in his 
words, for her thoughts were busy as to 
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what would put the most effectual stop to 

Stephen's infatuation. 

Her more than ordinary silence was put 

down by Mrs. Labouchere to the usual 

cause, a coming headache. What other 

ft 
reason could there be? for rarely had 

Katherine found more occasion to be pleased 

« 

with Sir Stephen's manner. Towards her 
he seemed to have suddenly become his old 
self again. He spoke of the days when 
they were children together, recalled to her 
memory a trivial incident which she fancied 
he had long forgotten, encouraged the Cap- 
tain in 'his outspoken admiration, and 
laughingly egged him into paying the most 
highflown compliments, until Katherine felt 
triumphantly radiant under the certainty 
that all was coming to pass as she had 
willed it. How silly had been her jealousy 
of a mere child, whom she now saw that 
. Stephen could never for a moment have 
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seriously thought about ! This discovery 
made her thoroughly unbend to Hero, and 
Sir Stephen, well pleased to see his cousin 
adopt this kindly tone, continued in his 
gratitude to mislead her more completely. 

But not so his mother. To her every 
turn of his face was known by heart, and 
her quick eye detected the softened expres- 
sion, which X5ame into his eyes every time 
they rested upon Hero. ^^I cannot mak6 
her manner out," she thought. *' That she 
sees it I am sure, but she seems rather to 
ignore than to encourage his attentions. 
Cunning ! artifice ! for who would not be 
eager to secure such a man as Stephen ? " 
And, if not — her motherly love was at once 
in arms at the bare idea of this country 
girl, who should never win her son, pre- 
suming to disdain his love. "It is evident 
Katherine does not see it as I do," she 
added to herself, as she gave the signal 
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to retire, " and I must strive to keep her 
in ignorance. Poor Katie ! I can see that 
she is deceiving herself.'^ 

And certainly Katherine was deceived 
most completely* 

The key to this sudden change in Sir 
Stephen's manner lay in the determination 
he had come to, that as soon as possible he 
must hear from Hero's lips the assurance 
that she loved him. During his absence 
from her he had repeatedly congratulated 
himself on the calm tranquillity of his love 
— a tranquillity which had taken flight at 
first sight of her sunny face, and which had 
ever since been working itself into a storm 
of feverish anxiety. The fear of betraying 
to others that which he had not yet openly 
declared to Hero made him impose on him- 
self a greater restraint than usual, and his 
spirits rising with the hope of speedy 
happiness led to that light-hearted feeling 
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of freedom which was so bitterly misleading 
Katherine. 

Some little time after he and Captain Car- 
thew joined them in the drawing-room, Sir 
Stephen, seizing an opportunity when the 
others were engaged, drew Hero towards 
Mrs. Prescott, saying — 

" Mother, do you remember what I said 
to you a little while since about you and 
Miss Corthew becoming great friends ? It 
will be a very easy task to love her, will it 
not ? " and his whole face seemed to soften 
and grow tender, as he- turned towards 
Hero, who stood blushing to the roots of 
her hair. 

Mrs. Prescott did not speak, and her son, 
feeling certain that tears were the cause of 
her silence, involuntarily put out his hand 
for an assurance that she understood him ; 
but, instead of tears, Mrs. Prescott was 
looking straight in front of her with a fixed. 
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hard gaze, and, before Sir Stephen had time 
to recover from his surprise, she got up, 
and going over to Alice, said — 

^^I hope you will sing me something. 
Miss Joslyn. I am sure you do sing. You 
have a singing face." 

"I don't think my mother can be well 
this evening," Sir Stephen managed to get 
out by way of apology. " She does not 
seem at all herself." 

Hero did not answer him ; she turned 
away towards where her father was stand- 
ing. " It is time that we thought of going, 
papa," she said. 

" Is it, my dear ? All right. She's 
time-keeper," he laughed, addressing Mrs. 
Prescott. " I used to say it took a good 
deal to get me out, and a good deal more to 
get me home ; but now I'm under petticoat 
government, you see I haven't a voice of 
my own. Take my advice, Prescott, my 
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good fellow, and don't give np your liberty. 
You keep Captain of your own ship as long 
as you can. Now, Hero, what about this 
little gathering we propose having ? Have 
you asked these ladies to settle the day ? " 

" The people about Mallett are very 
anxious to be introduced to you, Mrs. 
Prescott," Hero said, hesitating, and with a 
confusion of manner. " Papa would be so 
very pleased if you would allow them to 
meet you at our house." 

" Papa would be pleased ! " broke in the 
Captain. " Why, you monkey, it was your 
own happy suggestion." 

''Yes, but I think that you will be a 
greater inducement, papa." 

" Bless her heart ! " exclaimed the old 
man, pinching her already rosy cheek, 
'' She fancies everybody must think as 
much of her old father as she does. And 
here's another yoimg monkey just as bad ; " 
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and he put his arm round Alice. "Ah, 
they're a nice pair. I don't know who 
but me would be bothered with two such 
rascals." 

" Papa, we have not had Mrs. Prescott's 
answer yet. I thought, if you had no 
engagement for next "Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, or any other day that will suit you 
and Mrs. Labouchere — all days are alike 
to us." 

" Thank you very much. I am sure you 
and Captain Carthew are very kind ; but I 
so seldom go out. I have long since given 
up parties." 

" But this will not be a party. It would 
be only seeing some people who are very 
anxious to tell you how glad they are that 
you have come here." 

" I am sure they are very kind ; but I 
really hardly know what to say." 

And she looked imploringly at Katherine. 
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"Say that you will go, aunt; for I am 
sure you will make the effort, as you always 
do, to give others pleasure. I shall quite 
look forward to it. I think we might say 
Wednesday — ^if that is perfectly convenient 
to Miss Carthew, and suits Stephen." 

Sir Stephen felt he could have hugged 
Katherine in his gratitude. As it was, he 
gave her a look, which made the quick 
blood leap into her pale face. 

Mrs. Prescott shook her head. 

"You see, I have my despot," she said 
to Captain Carthew, " and if Wednesday 
will really suit you, in spite of my perhaps 
seeming not to appreciate Miss Carthew's 
thoughtfulness, I shall be happy to accept 
your very kind invitation." 

" I am going to smoke a cigar, mother," 
Sir Stephen said; "so, if you and Katherine 
have retired before I return, good night." 

" Are you coming with us ? " Alice 
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asked, as they stepped into the fall moon's 
light. " Then, do let us go home by 
Sharrow Sands." 

^^ Oh, no, it is much too late, Alice." 

" Fiddle-string nonsense, too late ! " ex- 
claimed the Captain. " It won't be too late 
for you two fellows' tongues to go running 
on at nineteen knots the hour for half the 
night long. I know you both. Come 
along. Ally, my girl, and we'll have 
* Lovely night, lovely night,' or ^Meet me 
by moonlight alone.' Come, which shall it 
be, for * my heart, my heart is breaking, for 
the love of Alice Gray.' " 

While these snatches of appropriate 
melody were being indulged in. Sir Stephen 
had taken Hero's hand, and drawn it 
through his arm. 

"It was silly to put the Sands into papa's 
head," she said ; " the walk home is quite 
long enough, and I am tired." 
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*^ Are you?" 

And Sir Stephen took her hand; but, 
before he could hold it in his own, Hero 
had drawn herself away from him, saying — 

"We cannot walk arm-in-arm. I have 
my dress to hold up." And she gathered 
the muslin roimd her. • 

"One hand will do for that," Sir Stephen 
said ; " give me the other." And this time 
he let hers rest on his arm, and they walked 
on without speaking, Sir Stephen silent, 
because he could only talk on one subject, 
and the place was not yet reached where he 
could ask the question which was repeating 
itself in every pulse and beat of his heart ; 
Hero not talking, because she had deter- 
mined she would no longer delay speaking 
about Leo, and the easiest way to broach 
the subject would be, by allowing Sir 
Stephen to remark on her taciturnity. 
But this, to her disappointment, Sir 
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Stephen did not intend doing ; and she was 
at length forced to say herself — 

" How very silent we both are ! '' 

"Are we?" and, the pathway ended, he 
gave a deep sigh of relief. 

Poor Hero ! she could have echoed the 
sound, at which her heavy heart sank still 
deeper down. She felt it was right that Sir 
Stephen should know that she was not free 
and unfettered, as he thought her ; but the 
feeling which prompted her to tell him was 
accompanied with a bitterness, such as she 
had never known before, as if she were 
putting an end to all her happiness ; and 
her repeated self-assurance that it would 
make no difference to Sir Stephen, and that 
they should still continue friends, did not 
soften the pain one atom. 

With these separate objects to be attained, 
neither of them had offered any opposition 
to a little lagging; so that Captain Carthew 
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and Alice vere tolerably well ahead, and 
out of sight, by the time they reached the 
rocks where the bay opened out. 

Here they stood, and silently gazed at 
the calm waves swiftly gliding up the great 
stretch of pale yellow sand, until, arrested 
by a mighty hand, they retired murmuring 
and slow, leaving behind myriads of gemmed 
and sparkling drops. Not a sound was to be 
heard but the sea's hushed melody ; saving 
themselvCT, not a living thing was to be 
seen. The clouds, rolled up in gre,at masses 
of feathery down, shrank back from the 
luminous trail in which the moon, shedding 
her soft light on all around, sat calmly 
shining. 

Familiarity had but endeared the scene 

to Hero, and, after she had stood for some 

moracntg drinking in its witchery, involun- 

'H' she turned towards Sir Stephen. 

■yes met his, that which lay around 
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vanished, and a little sliiyer ran through 
her, for she saw there was to be no more 
delay. 

Only an instant before, and the words 
which Sir Stephen meant to say lay on his 
lips ; but now they were gone— drowned in 
the great surge which rushed into his heart, 
and set it beating so wildly, that the very 
power of speech seemed forgotten. The 
moon hid herself behind an attendant cloud, 
and, before she again unveiled her splendour, 
Stephen Prescott held Hero to his heart, 
and the passionate love which had taken 
sudden possession of him was no longer a 
secret from her. 

Had she spoken before ? Was it because 
he would not listen that she cried out in a 
voice sharp and strained— 

V 

" No ! no ! Sir Stephen ! " and then, 
as if with the knife which was to sever 
them she first pierced her own heart. 
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she added slowly, "I — I am engaged 
already." 

As in the midst of wedding chimes 
discordant comes the passing bell, so Sir 
Stephen heard these words. They fell upon 
his ear, and then, dropping down within 
him^ made his heart of a sudden cease its 
quick motion, his tingling pulses die away, 
and the nervous strength, which a minute 
before had made his arms seem iron bands, 
relax and fail him ; and, with no power to 
stay her Hero released herself, and again 
they stood side by side looking at the calm 
bay, the yellow sands, and the moonlit 
waves, but seeing nothing but the dark 
shadow which had fallen between them. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

" Und der wilde Enabe brach 
's Rosleiii auf der Heiden ; 
Boslein wehi-te sich und stach, 
Half ihr doch kein Web und Ach, 
MuBst 'es eben leiden. 
Boslein, Roslein, Roslein roth, 
Roslein auf der Heiden." 



GrOBTUS. 



■pOTH Sir Stephen and Hero felt it a 
relief when Sharrows came in sight, 
and they saw the outline of two figures 
waiting at the gate for them to come up. 

Their walk from the Sands had been 
almost a silent one. Sir Stephen had learnt 
that he had never seen the man to whom 
Hero had given her love ; that the engage- 
ment was unacknowledged, that it had been 
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entered into by themselves, and that even 
her father's sanction had not been formally 
asked. 

He refused Captain Carthew's invitation 
to come in, under a plea that the hour was 
too late ; and then, when the door had fairly 
closed upon them, he deliberately retraced 
his steps back to where he had so recently 
heard his hopes crushed. 

Leaning his arms on a rocky projection, 
he stood, going over the whole scene again. 
Surely he had a right to feel rebellious. 
Was his love never to find a resting-place ? 
He had been so confident, so secure — seeing 
no one whom Hero cared for, he had felt 
sure that she cared for no one. Who could 
it be ? Who had forestalled him in securing 
the love he now longed and thirsted after 
with an intensity of feeling before unknown 
to him? Every now and then his fancy 
took a wild flight, and he inmgined some 
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catastrophe — absence — time — a thousand 
obstacles snapping the chain which bound 
the object of his desire to any other but 
himself. He could do anything, wait any 
time; but he could not give her up. He 
would not forego hope. Surely, in that 
moment when their hearts seemed to beat 
a language for which the tongue finds no 
utterance, he had read her rightly. If so 
— come what might, she should be his. 

Hero in the meantime was screening her 
pale face and darkly-circled eyes under that 
woman's shield, a headache. She said she 
must go straight to bed, she could hardly 
speak, she felt so ill ; and Alice promised in 
her stead to light the Captain's pipe, and 
talk to him while he smoked it. 

Betsy, with the intuitive sharpness which 
love bestows upon all, saw something had 
gone wrong with her darling ; but she never 
asked a question or hazarded an inquiry. 
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She waited upon her and undressed her with 
motherly care, and finally putting her great 
strong arms round her, as she had done 
when Hero was a little child, she called her 
her pride, her cosset, "Betsy's dear, she 
was," until the icy hold which gripped the 
girl's quick emotions melted away, and, 
clinging to her old nurse, she sobbed as if 
her heart would break. She did not ask 
herself why these tears came. She only 
knew that it was a relief to give vent to 
her misery, and to take her fill of sorrow. 
In the midst of all her troubles, her one 
definite thought was that Leo -was coming 
back either to-morrow or the day after ; 
then their engagement must be made 
public — ^there must be no more conceal- 
ment — ^and her tears flowed afresh, feeling 
that the one who should have known it had 
only learned it too late. Love is blind in 
more ways than one. Sometimes the mis- 
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chievous urchin closes the eyes of his 
victims to his own presence, lulling them 
into a security which he employs in forging 
the fetters which, until felt, are seldom 
seen. 

Knowing the hour that Sir Stephen and 
her father had appointed to start on their 
hoat-buying expedition, Hero contrived that 
before that time arrived she and Alice 
should have left home with the avowed in- 
tention of issuing the invitations for the 
following Wednesday. 

" Here, I say," said the Captain, sud- 
denly noticing Sir Stephen's haggard face, 
" why, you look as if you'd been draining 
the blood of a turnip-field. Why, what's 
the matter, eh ? " 

^^ I don't think that wine suited me last 
night," said Sir Stephen. " Somehow, I 
never can drink port." 

"I see ! " and the Captain eyed him 
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moumftdly ; " you're a bad ship to put a 
good cargo into. Well, upon my life, if I 
know what you young fellows are coming to. 
You do look uBLCommonly seedy, though; 
perhaps we'd best put off going for a day 
or two.'^ 

But to this Sir Stephen would not listen. 
The sail to Cargill, he said, would do him 
good — ^not that there was anything the 
matter with him. 

'^ No, no," laughed the Captain, " you 
only feel as if the cat had got you, and the 
Emperor of Booshia had got the cat. I 
know all about it. But you must brisk up 
as we go through the village, or they'll give 
us credit for having been three sheets in 
the wind last night ; for they know I dined 
at Combe. And how are the ladies this 
morning ?" 

" I have not seen either of them. I spoke 
to my mother through the door, and heard 
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that she was all right ; but I was off for a 
good spin before they were down." 

" Then you'll be tired before we return, 
for I suppose we are to go on to Dock- 
mouth ? " 

" Yes ; I want to see Truscott. I must 
begin to set this place in order without 
delay. I shall find plenty to occupy me 
for months to come. I dare say," he added, 
after a pause, " that you will not think it is 
saying much for myself, but do you know 
that until quite recently I never knew that 
this property was anything but an incum- 
brance ? " 

The Captain indicated his surprise by a 
comical pursing up of his face. 

" Of course," Sir Stephen continued, " if 
I had taken the slightest trouble to find out, 
I should have seen that the reason of my 
receiving next to nothing from Mallett was, 
that it was all but drained dry to keep up 
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Pamphillon, whicli my uncle left in a ter- 
rible state. My mother sold what property 
she possessed to raise money. Combe she 
could not sell, but the lawyers contrived 
to make it contribute pretty freely to the 
general fund without its getting the slightest 
credit." 

" Terrible fellows, those lawyers ! " said 
the Captain. 

" Oh ! it was not their fault. I ought to 
have come down here long ago, but some- 
how I was brought up with a prejudice 
against Combe. My mother never could 
bear to hear the place named — ^not that, 
except by hearsay, she knew anything of 
it." 

" That's the way," laughed the Captain. 
'^ Give a dog a bad name, and hang him. 
However, we won't talk of what you might 
have done; here you are now, and better 
late than never." 
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Sir Stephen did not answer. He could 
have said, that having delayed so long, it 
would have been for his happiness now had 
he never set foot in the place. Everything 
he did and said seemed to connect itself 
with the bitter disappointment uppermost in 
his mind. All the while he was talking to 
the Captain, he was longing to ask after 
Hero, but something made it impossible to 
mention her name, without the Captain 
seeing that he was making an effort to 
appear the same as usual. At length he 
got out — 

" Miss Carthew has stolen a march on us 
this morning ? " 

'' Yes, she is asking her friends for Wed- 
nesday. I tell her she must brisk up a bit 
before then ; she complained of not feeling 
well this morning. Betsy says she's not 
been well for a week, but I didn't notice it 
before." 
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'^ She complained last night," Sir Stephen 
said, with a mingled feeling of pity and 
exultation. If she had no love for him, 
surely she would not take his sorrow so to 
heart. 

'^ Your cousin, Mrs. Labouchere, is an 
uncommonly fine woman," said the Captain. 

'' Yes." 

" She must have married very young. 
What did her husband die of ? " 

'^ Well, I am not quite certain — old age, 
I think." 

" Old age ! pack of stuff and nonsense ! 
Don't tell me that she manied an old 
man. What in heaven's name made her 
do that?" 

" Ten thousand a year is the supposed 
inducement." 

'' By Jove ! what a sacrifice !" 

'' Oh, I don't know ; she has what she 
married for. He left her everything he pos- 
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sessed — an estate in Scotland, and a place 
near the lakes." 

" I say," said the Captain, with a confi- 
dential nod of his head, " I should throw in 
my hat there. A fellow doesn't often get 
such a chance, eh ? " 

Sir Stephen laughed at the meaning con- 
veyed. " She flies too high for me," he 
said. 

The Captain gave a low whistle. ^' No- 
thing short of a prince of the royal blood, I 
suppose ? " 

" Oh ! I don't mean that. I don't think 
she cares much for rank — indeed, I believe 
she has refused a title already ; but she has 
too much money for any poor man — that 
is, speaking personally. Unless I loved a 
woman very much, I could not stand being 
dependent upon her." 

" 'Twould be a shame for her to marry 
a rich man, though." 
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'^ Well, perhaps yes. She must find some 
one willing to be saddled with her benefits." 

" I think I could find two or three 
who'd stand pretty quiet under the burden," 
laughed the Captain, " though I won't 
answer about kicking over the traces after. 
You know the old proverb, ' Set a beggar 

on horseback ' Halloo !" he exclaimed, 

looking up a lane towards a pretty cottage, 
^' a soldier at Aunt Lydia's ? Then I sup- 
pose Mr. Leo is back again." 

But Sir Stephen took no heed of this 
remark; his thoughts had gone back to 
Hero. What was she doing, feeding, 
thinking — and was she, like him, heavy- 
hearted? 

Could he have read the innermost thoughts 
of Hero's heart, it is probable that he would 
have been satisfied, for never had the poor 
girl passed such a miserable day. She had 
learnt from Aunt Lydia that Leo was ex- 
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pected to arrive during the afternoon, and 
she sat in nervous anticipation of their 
meeting, and of the conversation she in- 
tended having with him. Mr. Joslyn had 
early taken Alice back to Winkle, so that 
Hero was able to enjoy alone the full misery 
of her own companionship. She dreaded, 
yet longed for Leo's presence ; her heart 
beat violently with each sound, and died 
away when she discovered that her fears 
were unfounded. Sometimes she thought 
that she would go up and see if he had 
arrived; then she would fancy she heard 
his step ; until five o'clock struck, and she 
knew that if he did not soon come, she had 
little chance of seeing him alone. While 
she was wondering whether he had been 
delayed, Betsy came in to lay the cloth for 
dinner, and before these arrangements were 
completed. Captain Carthew arrived. 

" I wanted Sir Stephen to come in," he 
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said, " but he wouldn't ; lie isn't the thing 
at all to-day. I could hardly get a word 
out of him." 

Hero bent her head to avoid her quick 
colour being seen. 

" Oh, by the way, has Leo been down ? 
He's back." 

" No, I have not seen him." 

" Ah, he'U turn up soon, I dare say," said 
the Captain, with the unpleasant conviction 
that there was no getting rid of almost th^ 
only visitor to whom he could not always 
give a cordial welcome. 

Hero tried to assume an interest in all 
her father had been doing ; he, in his turn, 
asked if everybody was coming on Wed- 
nesday. 

" Very nearly. Aunt Lydia won't ; she 
says she does not like meeting strangers." 

" Who does she call strangers ?" 

" Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. Labouchere, 
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I suppose. I cannot fancy why, but she 
always seems to speak slightingly of Sir 
Stephen, as if she did not like him.'' 

" Like him ! Why, she doesn't know 
Mm. Oh ! she's jealous, poor old body ; 
she fears that he'll take the wind out 
of Leo's sails. Ah, it would need a 
pretty stiff breeze to do that, in his own 
opinion." 

^^ Don't say that, papa." 

The Captain gave a something between a 
grunt and a sigh ; and then, fearing he had 
wounded his daughter, he said, " But, my 
dear, I don't know that I think worse of 
the young fellow because he thinks well of 
himself. I never met a redcoat yet that 
I shouldn't have liked to buy at my price 
and sell at his own. It's a way they've got 
in the army." Then, turning the conversa- 
tion, he began telling Hero the different 
good points of two boats which he and Sir 
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Stephen had seen, and between which their 
choice still halted. 

After dinner old Mr. Jamieson and Cap- 
tain Thomson dropped in, and finally Leo 
Despard appeared. 

" I expected that I should have seen you 
before this," Hero said in a low tone. " I 
waited in all the afternoon." 

'^ I am very sorry, but it was not my 
fault. I was obliged to go up to the forts 
first. I found everything at sixes and 
sevens. During my absence nothing seems 
to have been attended to. I expect I shall 
have to spend a great deal more time there 
than I bargained for. It is an awful nuisance 
that none of those fellows can be trusted." 

This excuse was Leo's first step towards 
curtailing his visits to Sharrows ; and so 
much had it cost him to keep away, that he 
felt quite aggrieved at being taken to task 
for his self-denial. Without either of them 
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uttering a word which did not sound kind 
and cordial, each was sensible of a dif- 
ference, and by mutual consent they studi- 
ously avoided their eyes meeting. Gradu- 
ally, as Hero became silent, Leo, with the 
desire to seem perfectly at his ease, grew 
more than usually talkative ; and in answer 
to the Captain's questions as to how he 
had enjoyed his visit, he gave an animated 
account of the whole party, how they had 
spent their time, and what the place was 
like. 

" I hear that the Combe people have 
arrived," he said, turning towards Hero. 
" What are the ladies like — have you seen 
them?" 

" Seen them ! I should think so," an- 
swered the Captain. " Sir Stephen's mother 
is a very nice woman — just like him — 
no nonsense about her; and as for his 
cousin — • 
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* She's — all my £eui— -cy painted her, 
She's lovely, she-e-e's di-vi-ne.* 

I say, Jamieson," he added, addressing his 
old shipmate, " do you remember when we 
were at Cadiz, in the old Thetis ? Well, she 
puts me just in mind of that Spanish girl 
Tommy Holmes was so nuts upon." 

" But Mrs. Labouchere is so fair, papa." 

" Yes, they're different there; but Jamie- 
son '11 see what I mean — just built on the 
same lines." 

" Tommy found out that the old don he 
took for her father was her husband," said 
Mr. Jamieson. 

" By Jingo ! so he did," exclaimed the 
Captain; "and strange to say, this one 
married an old fellow with one leg in 
the grave then — ^and both now;" and he 
laughed, heartily pleased at his joke, and 
the still further similarity between the 
two beauties. Would you believe it, that 
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woman's worth X10,000 a year — ten thou- 
sand a year^'^ he repeated. " Sir Stephen 
was telling me the whole thing this morn- 
ing. The old man left her every penny he 
possessed, and two estates in the bargain." 

" Of course Sir Stephen intends sharing 
the benefit," Leo said, wanting to hear how 
the land lay there. 

'' Not he — she has too much money for 
him. He says he is too poor to be de- 
pendent." 

*' Quixotic creature!" and Leo laughed 
derisively ; " he has come to that conclusion 
very lately, then. Some men at Dunross 
knew them both, and they gave rather a 
different version of the story." 

" I don't know what you may have 
heard," said the Captain, " but I am sure 
that whatever Sir Stephen told me was the 
truth. I asked him if she was waiting for 
the Prince of Wales, and he said no — that 
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she had refused several titles, and he didn't 
think she cared much for rank." 

" Ah ! doubtless that was her reason for 
refusing the greatness he sought to thrust 
upon her," and Leo laughed more heartily 
still, as if all this bore upon some excellent 
joke which he possessed, but did not intend 
imparting. 

He continued to rattle on with an un- 
usual appearance of high spirits, hoping to 
keep down the gnawing canker at his heart. 
With his anger rose his love, and though 
he determined to putdsh Hero for sitting 
silent and, as he thought, sullen, never 
had she seemed so dear to him ; and in the 
midst of the stories he was repeating, and 
the jokes he was retailing, he found oppor- 
tunity to assure himself that he could not 
give her up, and that it was of no use 
trying. 

All this while Hero was wondering what 
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had wrought this change in his manner, 
and while her attention was diverted from 
the general conversation, a footstep outside 
made her heart stand still, the blood rush 
to her face, and every sense seem obscured, 
until she heard herself saying, " Mr. Leo 
Despard, Sir Stephen Prescott ! " 



CHAPTEE VII. 

'^ How bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through 
another man's eyes/* 

As You Like It. 

aiR STEPHEN excused himself frem 
^ staying beyond a few minutes at Shar- 
rows by saying he had only strolled out to 
have a cigar, and that finding himself at the 
gate, he thought he would ask Betsy to 
send Joe Bunce up to him the next day; 
the truth being that from the moment 
dinner was over he had done nothing but 
make and break resolutions. 

He would have been ashamed to acknow- 
ledge to himself how many times he had 
turned back from Sharrows gate, trying 
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to keep to his purpose of not seeing 
Hero that evenfng. He had petulantly said 
that he was behaving like some lover of 
eighteen, possessed by a first mad passion, 
which submits to everything but common 
sense and self-control, two things which 
told Sir Stephen it was best and wisest not 
to seek another immediate interview. But 
what was the strength of these elderly 
spinster virtues compared with the young 
giants who made his eyes hunger, and his 
ears thirst, for a sound or a look from her, 
who suddenly seemed to have cast out every 
object in life, and to have taken sole and 
undisputed possession of him. He must go 
to her, he would ask for a further explana- 
tion — who was his rival, what were the 
circumstances of an engagement which hope 
said was perhaps nothing but a form. He 
would tell her that, until he began to try 
and quench his love, he had never dreamed 
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of the mastery it had gained over him ; that 
with her his happiness mnst stand or fall; 
and then he would entreal her to be frank 
with him, and to tell him everything ; and 
if aught but love of that other were the 
obstacle, nothing on earth should keep her 
from him. And these thoughts filling his 
heart, he walked swiftly on into her pre- 
sence, and found himself face to face with 
Leo Despard. It needed but a glance at 
Hero to tell him who this new guest was ; 
and, after that one look, he kept his gaze 
steadily averted from her until he said 
good-bye ; then the coldness of her hand 
irresistibly drew his eyes towards the poor 
little face, which, the hot colour having 
died away, looked like a faded flower, white 
and ashen. 

" Leo Despard — Despard — ^Despard," and 
Sir Stephen repeated the name over and 
over to himself as he walked slowly and 
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moodily along. " I have heard that name 
somewhere before, but I cannot think 
where/' and he stopped, took his hat off, 
and stood straining his memory ; but it 
would not serve him, until, when he had 
nearly reached home, and was thinking about 
something elsie, it suddenly flashed across 
him that it was the name of the late rector 
of Mallett. ^' He was called Despard, of 
course." He remembered now that, after his 
first visit, his mother asked him whether 
he had met any one of that name. Perhaps 
she meant this young man, and, anxious to 
hear something more of him, he turned his 
loitering pace into a quick walk, and soon 
reached home, where he ran up at once to 
the drawing-room", hoping to find his 
mother; but Mrs. Prescott had already 
retired, and he had to wait until her maid 
had left her, then he knocked at the door, 
and' asked if she would admit him. 
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" Certainly ; come in, my dear. I am 
only reading." 

Sir Stephen sat down opposite to her, 
and after a few indifferent sentences he 
said — 

" By the way, mother, you once asked 
me if I had seen any one called Despard 
here. Whom did you mean ? " 

The book in which Mrs. Prescott had 
been placing a mark fell out of her hand, 
and as she stooped down with unusual 
alacrity to pick it up, her son caught sight 
of her face. 

'' What is the matter ? " he asked. 

" Matter, my dear ? " 

"Yes, you looked as if something had 
given you pain." 

"Oh, my head; it often does when T 
stoop." 

"Then why do you stoop? I would 
have picked it up," and then he looked at 
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her for an answer to the question he had 
asked. 

" Oh yes, the Despards. Well, Mr. 
Despard was an old friend of your uncle's, 
and I gave him the living of Mallett." 

" Had he sons ? " 

" I don't know, I know nothing of them, 
except that, because he was your uncle's 
friend I gave him the Kving." 

" But he has been dead for some years. 
He died when I was in Canada. I recollect 
it because I was so vexed to think that the 
living had not been given to Carr." 

" It was much better to give it to the 
man who has it," said Mrs. Prescott 
decidedly. 

" Well yes, according to your showing, it 
seemed, after he had done the duty with 
that prospect for so long, to be almost his 
right. Then who were these Despards you 
asked if I had met ? " 
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" My dear Stephen, don't I tell you I 
know nothing of them ? "What makes you 
ask?" 

" Simply because at Captain Carthew's I 
was introduced to a fine-looking, soldierly 
young man, called Despard; and, remember- 
ing that when I returned from Mallett you 
asked ine if had met any one so named, I 
considered you would probably know who 
he is. You could not have supposed I had 
seen an old man, who, you knew, had been 
dead for years ; therefore, when you made 
the inquiry you had certainly some one in 
your mind." 

" Some one in my mind ! " repeated 
Mrs. Prescott. '• Eeally, Stephen, I think 
it rather hard for me to be questioned and 
taken to task as if I was a child. I tell 
you," she continued, speaking with un- 
necessary emphasis, "that I know nothing 
of these people. How should I, pray ? " 
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" I don't know ; but surely, mother, 
there can 'be no possible reason why I, 
premising this young man to be the son of 
the late rector of Mallett, should not ask 
you if you can tell me whether such is the 
case. Eeally you appear to take it quite 
as an offence that you should be thought 
to know anything of the place, or the 
people." 

Sir Stephen was not in a pleasant humour, 
and was ready to take umbrage at a thing 
he would at another time have passed 
over as his mother's odd way of taking 
things. 

" Don't let us misunderstand each other, 
my dear," Mrs. Prescott said soothingly. 
"You know that I never intend to vex 
you." 

" Perhaps not ; but you have done so 
since we came here," and, bent upon 
relieving his feelings, he added, "Last 
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evening I thought you anything but cordial 
to Miss Carthew, although I had told you 
how very kind they were to me.' ' 

Mrs. Prescott hesitated ; what should she 
do ? Tell her son her suspicions ? No ; for 
if he meant nothing serious by his attentions 
she might be putting it into his head ; so 
she said — 

" Well, Stephen, to be candid with you, 
I was disappointed in Miss Carthew. In 
the first place, I expected to have found her 
far prettier than she is ; and secondly, I 
had pictured a simple, timid, artless girl — 
an ingSnue in fact." 

" Well ! " 

.''Well, my delar, I found a young lady 
quite able to hold her own, and give her 
opinion, and not at all backward in doing 
so either." 

''Why should she be?" 

"Oh, I have nothing to say against 
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her, only your taste was so utterly op- 
posed to anything like hoydenism or 
fastness." 

" So it is now, and there is not a trace of 
either in Miss Carthew. She is perfectly 
natural, simple, and unaffected, exactly 
what a woman ought to be." 

" Indeed ! I am rather old to have 
opinions thrust upon me in this way 
Stephen. I should have considered, and, 
in spite of what you may think, I still do 
consider myself quite equal to forming a 
true opinion of my own sex, and I say 
that if you met Miss Carthew in any 
drawing-room she would be described as 
uneducated, inclined to be loud, and not in 
good style." 

" Then the description would be utterly 
false." 

" Ah, people see differently." 

" They do indeed, but I am very sorry 
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that you and I should find ourselves so 
widely opposed." 

Mrs. Prescott saw that she had let her 
temper outrun her discretion. Altering her 
tone, she said — 

" Surely, Stephen, I can speak to you as 
I speak to myself. You know me too well 
to suppose that I am going to make myself 
disagreeable to any friends of yours, for I 
suppose you and this young lady are only 
friends?" and she looked fixedly at her 
son. 

Sir Stephen gave an oflP-hand kind of 
'' Certainly," over which his mother rejoiced 
greatly, feeling confident that if he had any 
intention of making Hero his wife, he 
would not have treated the question in that 
way. She was softened at once, and going 
up to him she put her arms round him, 
saying— 

^* Let us have no more discussions of 
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this kind. Perhaps I have been a little 
severe, and said more than I meant, but I 
will make amends for it, and you shall not 
again have cause to complain of my coldness 
towards Miss Carthew. Come, Stephen, 
you must not be vexed, I always tell you 
that you have to make the best of a foolish 
old mother." 

But though Sir Stephen put his arm 
round her, he did not entirely relax, as was 
his wont under these circumstances. 

^'You look so pale, dear; what is the 
matter ? " and she looked up at him with 
nervous anxiety. 

^' I told you* something in my dinner, or 
the wine disagreed with me. I am bilious, 
I suppose, I have not been able to touch 
anything to-day." 

" Is that all ? " 

" All ! and enough, surely. I do not know 
when I have felt so thoroughly out of sorts." 
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" You had best take a dose. I can give 
you " 

" Nothing, thank you. A dose of sleep 
will be my remedy, so good night." 

" Good night, dear. You are quite sure 
nothing has worried you ? " 

"Quite. What could I have to worry 
me here ^ '' 

"Ah, my dear, don't think Pamphillon 
is the only place with troubles and anxieties 
attached to it. Annoyances will find you 
out here as well as there." 

Sir Stephen only repeated his good night, 
walked off to his own room, about which he 
moved for some time, trying to master 
himself, and think of anything rather than 
the heavy burden which was lying close to 
his heart. Suddenly he flung himself into 
a chair, and resting his arms on the table, 
he buried his face in them, and sat there 
for a. long time immovable. When at 
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length he raised his head he was paler than 
before. 

" It's the old story over again," he said. 
"I didn't think I should have taken it 
like this. I'm a greater fool than ever." 

Somehow, the sight of Leo seemed to 
have crushed all the hopes he had before 
been entertaining. The first glance at his 
handsome face and soldier-like bearing filled 
him with the dreary certainty that such a 
man was safe to call forth love. He had 
pictured a young fellow similar to those 
to whom he had lately been introduced; but 
here was a rival of quite another kind. 
Then he began speculating how long this 
attachment had lasted. If he was the 
rector's son, most likely they had known 
each other from childhood, and he sighed 
hopelessly, feeling it would be utterly vain 
to cherish any illusions about setting aside 
the claims of such a suitor as Leo. Hero 
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would naturally care for a good-looking, 
pleasant young fellow like him ! and he^ 
particularly if he had seen much of the 
world, how he must value her — ^worship 
her. Hero's fresh, unaffected gaiety gave 
her a peculiar charm in Sir Stephen's eyes, 
a charm which, unknown to himself, he 
admired now far more than if he had been 
ten years younger. His spirits seemed to 
rise to the level of hers, his heart grew 
light in the sunshine of her joyousness — she 
seemed able to infuse into him that youth 
which his great disappointment had prema- 
turely quenched. He saw that she was 
neither so clever, nor so beautiful, as many 
of the women he constantly met; but all 
she said and did seemed to find an echo 
within him, and was thus invested with an 
interest, which daily grew more and more 
necessary to his happiness. 

That same night, after leaving Hero, Leo 
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ou his part underwent a tolerably sharp 
struggle with, in his case, that most formid- 
able of all opponents, his own inclination. 
This prompted him to go the next day, and 
upbraid Hero with her coldness and ill- 
temper. But if he did this there would 
be an end to all his plans and schemes ; 
for, of course after a quarrel would come 
the making up, and he would have to be 
more lover-like than ever. And then that 
fatal tempter, the temporising spirit, stepped 
in, and whispered a suggestion that he 
should defer all this until Wednesday, 
when, having met Mrs. Labouchere, he 
would be in a better position to judge how 
he should act. He might see that he had 
not the ghost of a chance, and then the 
matter would be settled, and he could 
indulge in quarrelling with ^nd forgiving 
Hero to his heart's content. But suppose 
that chances seemed favourable, what then ? 
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"I don*t know that I could gire her 
np,*' he sighed; aad, after a pause, he 
added, "If I only thought of myself^ I 
should let things stand as they are ; but a 
man of honour is bound to think of the 
woman who lores him. Who knows, Sir 
Stephen might take a fancy to her, though 
I would not give much for his chance? 
His title and fortune would be nothing in 
Hero's eyes. Poor darling ! she has seen 
too little of the world for that, and it [is this 
makes it so difficult for me. Ten to one if 
she would believe I was sacrificing saiy- 
thing for her good." 

His reflections finally ended in the 
decision to go to Dockmouth on the 
morrow, and so try for the present to avoid 
a Ute-d^Ute, 

The next morning, therefore. Hero 
received a note firom Leo, saying that he 
was going to Dockmouth on duty. He was 
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obliged to start at once, and if Hero had 
any commissions for him, would she give 
them to the orderly, who would meet him 
on the Hard ? 

Hero experienced a momentary feeling of 
relief, that the explanation which was to end 
in a general announcement of their engage- 
ment, must be deferred. Still, come it would, 
and the sooner it was over the better. 

Poor Herol it is hard to brood over 
sorrow — ^to sit casting it away one moment 
to hug it closer the next — ^to battle with it 
— ^to sink under it ; but each is easier than 
when, with these very feelings combating 
for mastery, one stands, as it were, apart 
from self, and refuses to recognise the cause 
for struggle. The most bitter tears are 
sweet, compared with the efforts made to 
bring the smiles and mask the woe. 

Happily for the avoidance of scrutiny, 
Betsy was up to her eyes in the business 

VOL. n. K 
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of preparation, and well pleased to find that 
Hero was so willing to lend her a helping 
hand in the various delicacies, which she 
was bent upon setting forth before the 
Combe ladies. To Hero's suggestion, that 
it might be advisable to get a few additions 
to the table from the pastry-cook's at Dock- 
mouth, Betsy would not listen. 

" Lor', don't 'ee let's have no cotch," she 
said ; " they have enuf o' that sort o' trade 
up to London. When they gets a chance 
o' wholesome vittals, why, do 'ee let 'em 
have their fill o' it, poor souls." 

"I hope it will keep fine," Hero said, 
looking anxiously at the sky ; "I don't 
mind for the others, but it would be dread- 
ful to have it wet with Mrs.. Prescott and 
Mrs. Labouchere here." 

"Why, they b'aint salt nor sugar, to 
melt under a drop o' rain, any more than 
other folks." 
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" No ; only Mrs. Prescott seems so afraid 
of damp, and the gravel here gets so wet if 
it rains." 

" Suppose it do ; the place 'aint a church 
nor chapel neither, where you'm made to 
lave your pattens outside. Nonsense, my 
dear, nobody can't fly in the face o' 
Providence; and the whole blessed day 
that old bull 0' Jackman's has bin a helving 
and the donkeys a hootin', and sooner or 
later they allays brings the rain." 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

" Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of tea.*' 

Love in several Mmha. 

T)ETSY'S unlucky auguries were doomed 
in this instance to be falsified, for 
never did a more lovely day dawn than the 
auspicious Wednesday which was to make 
the gentry of Mallett acquainted with their 
new neighbours. The pleasure at the fine- 
ness of the weather was but natural. 

Hero had said, "If we can only be out, 
I hope all who caa will come ; for if we can 
entertain Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. Labouchere, 
we are sure to be able to amuse ourselves." 

Of this no one had any doubt, and armed 
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with this certainty, the guests began to 
arrive, and were received by Hero, whose 
smiling face betrayed nothing of her heavy 
heart ; its heaviness, for the time, consider- 
ably lightened by the unusual excitement, 
which made her eyes sparkle, and her colour 
brighter than usual. She looked very 
pretty, standing in her fresh muslin dress, 
with a background of the thick fuchsias, 
hydrangeas, and dark-leaved myrtles, with 
which the front of the house was adorned. 

The Combe party had^not yet made their 
appearance, and, in consequence, the other 
guests, instead of wandering off, remaiiied 
grouped near, that they might be duly 
presented. Each approaching footstep down 
the gravel walk caused a little stir, but 
at length the sound of wheels was heard — 
the sound suddenly stopped, all doubt was 
at an end; they were coming. A silence 
fell upon those around, and in a few minutes 
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their anxiety was relieved by seeing Sir 
Stephen, with his mother on his arm, and 
his cousin at her side. Then a soft buzz 
went round, the unmistakable meaning of 
which caused Mrs. Prescott's face to flush, 
and a pleased expression to come into her 
eyes ; and, remembering her promise to her 
son, she returned Hero's greeting so warmly, 
and the Captain's so cordially, that any 
lurking distrust as to whether they should 
like her died out, and the admiration was 
imiversal. Mrs. Prescott confessed after- 
wards that Miss Carthew showed to great 
advantage in her own house ; and certainly 
Hero was possessed of that true basis of 
good breeding, the desire to forget every- 
thing but the comfort and amusement of 
those she had gathered around her. Aided 
by Sir Stephen, she so dexterously managed 
to introduce Mrs. Prescott to liciost of the 
people present, that instead of being fatigued 
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or bored, as the good lady had prognos- 
ticated, she was quite amused and in good 
spirits. In truth, she found it rather 
pleasant to be the centre of so much homage, 
springing, as it evidently did, from admira- 
tion of everything which belonged to Sir 
Stephen. Mrs. Labouchere inspired far 
more awe, and, do all she could. Hero 
found it impossible to get any one to talk 
to her freely and unconstrainedly. Her 
stately beauty and magnificence completely 
overwhelmed the youth of Mallett; and 
Leo, upon whom Hero had placed her 
greatest dependence, had not yet arrived. 
Egged on by Hero, Jervis Kandall had 
plucked up courage enough to ask, would 
Mrs. Labouchere like a little scramble over 
the rocks ? But Mrs. Labouchere, with her 
sweetest smile, had said she thought not, it 
was so very pleasant sitting where she was ; 
and then, as he stood near, wondering what 
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he had best say next, she begged he would 
not allow her to detain him, as she found 
sufficient amusement in watching the others. 
Whereupon he bounded off like a cricket- 
ball, and as suddenly stopped to consider 
whether he had done the right thing. 
Perhaps he had best go back, and offer 
some other attention ; but while he debated 
in what form this should be, he caught 
sight of Leo Despaxd coming down the 
path, and with a feeling of relief, that the 
questipn of who should entertain Mrs. 
Labouchere was now decided, hei hastened 
on to join Alice, who had until now dis- 
creetly attached herself to a party of four. 
The Captain was attending to some of the 
in-door arrangements, Sir Stephen had gone 
to get Miss Batt some tea ; so that, beside 
the group surrounding Mrs. Prescott, there 
was only Mrs. Labouchere sitting a little 
apart with Hero^ who was trying to in- 
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terest her by pointing out the different 
headlands. 

"Here is another Mend," Hero said, as 
an excuse for leaving her ; and she walked 
towards the gate; and, after listening to 
Leo's apologies for being so late, she took him 
up, and said, " Mrs. Prescott, will you allow 
me to introduce Mr. Despard to you ? " 

Mrs. Prescott bent in acknowledgment. 
Leo murmured something about the great 
pleasure it gave him, and the next minute 
Mrs. Grant was saying in a whisper — 

" Our late rector's adopted son — ^really 
his nephew." 

" His nephew ! " echoed Mrs. Prescott, 
with a cough, which brought Mr. Jamieson 
stumping up to inquire if he should bring a 
glass of water. 

" Oh dear no — ^nothing but a tickling;" 
and she looked at Mrs. Grant for her 
answer. 
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" Well, there's some little mystery about 
him; and old Miss Despard (the rector's 
sister, only she wasn't well enough to come 
to-day) never likes to speak of the matter. 
I fancy he was the son of some one who 
was not a credit to the family." 

*^ It is not known, then, who his father 
was ? " Mrs. Prescott said, looking towards 
Leo, now standing in front of Katherine. 

"Well, not positively. I helieve it was 
a brother, but the old gentleman never 
alluded to the mother ; " and a significant 
shake of the head conveyed Mrs. Grant's 
suspicions." 

" He is a fine-looking young man." 

"Very." And here Hero's approach 
caused the Ute-h-Ute to cease. 

" I hope," she said, "that Mr. Despard will 
persuade Mrs. Labouchere to have a stroll. 
I left him assuring her that the paths are 
perfectly easy, and he trustworthy." 
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^^ Ah ! he won't tempt her." 

'^ I don't know ; see, she is getting up." 

" So she is ! Why, Katie, dear, you are 
never going to venture on the Sands ? " 

** I am just going a little way, aunt," 
and Mrs. Labouchere began laughing. 

^^What are you laughing at, dear?" 
asked Mrs. Prescott, who felt as if a suddeti 
weight had been lifted off her, and that she 
could join in any one's mirth. 

"Mr. Despard is offering to cairy me 
over the rough places. I tell him he 
volunteers for rather a heavy burden." 

Leo of course protested against this asser- 
tion, and slowly the two began to descend. 

" Now, you must not be in a hurry," he 
said, as, gaining confidence, she grew more 
independent. "Stay one moment, or," he 
added, as he freed her light dress fit)m 
a sharp angle, " your dress will suffer, and 
I should not easily forgive myself." 
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"I ought to have worn something 
thicker. I see that this one is not quite 
appropriate." 

" I only see that it is very charming," 
Leo answered, " and that the young ladies 
ought to be very much obliged to you." 

" Why ? " 

" Because it may improve their taste a 
little. It is high treason, you know, here, 
to say one word against Mallett or Mallett 
people ; but did you ever see such a gather- 
ing in your lifetime ? " and he pointed to 
the various groups below. 

Mrs. Labouchere could not refrain from 
laughter. Certainly they were not exactly 
the every-day guests she was in the habit 
of meeting ; added to which, she was some- 
what weary of listening to the praises of 
everything and everybody connected with 
Mallett with which Sir Stephen had rather 
overdosed her. To Katherine's disappoint- 
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ment, the sudden accession of intimacy 
between them, on the day when Captain 
Carthew dined at Combe, had not been 
followed by any other result than the most 
cousinly intercourse ; and she did not find 
herself in a humour to take quite such a 
rose-coloured view of Mallett as she had 
then done. 

"You do not live here, I suppose?" she 
asked. 

'* Thank heaven ! no. I had a dear old 
uncle, who was rector of the place, and 
brought me up ; so that I spent my boy- 
hood here, and now I am superintending 
the building of those Forts close to Combe. 
I don't know if you have noticed them." 

^*Yes, we have driven past them every 
day ; but I have not seen you there." 

"No, I have only just come back from 
Dunross. I have been shooting there with 
Lord Skipwith." 
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"You must find it very dull here," 
Mrs. Labouohere said, after a pause. " How 
do you get through your time ? " 

" Well, really I can hardly tell you." 

"Perhaps you admire Miss Carthew? 
My cousin says she is very attractive. I 
suppose that is when you know her. Do 
you think her pretty ? " 

Leo hesitated for an instant. 

" Yes," he said, " I^do think her pretty; 
but she wants style." 

^ ' That is just what my aunt and I said ; but 
my cousin insisted that she had a style of her 
own — ^which she certainly has." And the 
tone in which she said this put a stop to any 
praise Leo had thought of bestowing, 

" Sir Stephen Prescott seems an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Miss Carthew," Leo said, 
laughing to cover his slight confusion. 

"I do not know that he is quite that; 
but iie thinks her simple and unaffected." 
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" Indeed ! " 

^^Why, don't you?" 

And Katherine looked up rather sharply 
as she asked the question. 

" I ? Well, really, I never considered 
the question — ^perhaps because I care very 
little for nature unadorned." 

Leo felt that he was sinking deeper with 
every word ; but, in conversation the path- 
way of small deceits had become so familiar 
to him, that he slid down it without much 
self-reproach, and any slight sting he 
now felt arose solely from Hero's close 
proximity. He tried to draw Mrs. Labou- 
chere from the subject, by asking her if she 
knew various people, to whom he had lately 
been introduced; but, after answering his 
questions, Katherine returned to the subject 
which she had at heart — the determination 
to find out all she could about Hero. 

"Miss Carthew is by far the prettiest 
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girl I have seen here," she said, " I 
suppose she has a great many admirers ? " 

" There are very few men here to admire 
her," said Leo. 

'^ Is she engaged to anybody ? " 

" Keally, you must not ask me ? " he 
answered, laughing. " I have not been 
taken into her confidence." 

" But in a place like this, where every- 
body knows everybody else's business, you 
would be stre to hear whether she is or 
not?" 

" No, I have never heard it spoken of." 

" Then we may conclude that it is not 
the case." 

" Yes, I think we may. Sir Stephen may 
safely continue his eulogiums on her sim- 
plicity." 

In spite of himself, Leo said this with a 
sneer — ^a sneer which made Katherine give 
a little iaugh as she said — 
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"I fear I have aroused your jealousy, 
Mr, Despard.^' 

" My jealousy, Mrs. Labouchere ! — ^how ? 
Wliat makes you say that ? " 

"Unless casual remarks give pain or 
pleasure, they are seldom remembered. But 
you need not try and defend yourself," she 
added playfully, "for I could excuse the 
falling in love with one's own shadow here. 
That is the mischief of these places ; they 
dispose one towards sentiment, and afford 
no eligible object on which to bestow it. 
That, of course, does not apply to Miss 
Carthew." 

Leo made a poor attempt at seeming to 
be amused. 

" I see you are bent upon teasing," he 
said. " Well, as long as it amuses you it 
amuses me," 

'^^ Thanks," said Katherine, with a smile 
at the hit she had unsuspectingly made, for ^ 
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in her own mind she felt convinced, that 
unless she had gone pretty near the truth, 
Leo would not have been so anxious to 
assure her that she was mistaken. She was 
not nearly so easy as she had been about 
Sir Stephen. His manner of speaking about 
Hero did not please her, and she saw that 
during his former stay he had evidently 
made himself very much at home. In 
another man this might stand for little; 
but in Stephen it meant a great deal, as, 
unless he cared very much for people, he 
never broke through a certain air of reserve, 
which had been a barrier to his forming 
quick friendships. 

"My cousin seems to have made a 
very favourable impression here," Mrs. 
Labouchere said, after she and Leo 
had been chatting together on various 
subjects. 

"Yes, I found him the universal topic 
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of conversation. I dare say he pays rather 
heavily for his popularity. These sort of 
people must bore him terribly," 

" Oh, dear, no ! On the contrary, he 
admires them immensely, and threatens 
to settle here altogether." 

"But I thought he had another place 
much larger — Pamphillon ? " 

"So he has, but he does not care for it. 
He says he much prefers his tenantry here, 
they suit his tastes better." 

" Ah ! more simple and unaffected." 

Mrs. Labouchere nodded her head. 

"I see you cannot forget or forgive 
that," she said. " I must warn my cousin 
that he has a rival." 

" He has a great many, I fear." 

And Leo directed a look towards her 
which made her say — 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Nothing — only a little bird at Dunross 
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whispered some secrets about a certain cruel 
lady who said No to a certain poor gentle- 
man, who let concealment -" 

" You are speaking enigmas," Katherine 
said coldly. 

Though she did not intend Leo to see it, 
she was none the less pleased, that Sir 
Stephen should still be thought a dis- 
appointed lover; and, as the reward of 
imparting pleasant news is a certain connec- 
tion with the pleasure, Mrs. Labouchere 
said, with a favourable disposition towards 
Leo — 

" I think it is time for us to return to the 
house. I have quite enjoyed our quiet 
stroU." 

And when they reached the top, after 
saying a few words to Mrs. Prescott, she 
asked — 

"Has Mr. Despard been introduced to 
you, aunt?" 
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" Yes ; Miss Carthew kindly made us 
known to each other by name," Mrs. 
Prescott answered; and then, knowing 
what was expected by this question, she 
added, " I hope Mr. Despard will allow me 
an opportunity of extending our acquaint- 
ance. My son will be very pleased to 
see you at Combe. Stephen," she called, 
as she caught sight of Sir Stephen hovering 
about in Hero's vicinity, "I have been 
telling Mr. Despard that we shall be very 
pleased to see him." 

" I hope that Mr. Despard will avail him- 
self of your invitation, mother. Miss Car- 
thew has promised to come to-morrow," he 
added, slightly lowering his voice ; " perhaps 
you will come with her." 

Leo did not remove his eyes from Mrs. 
Prescott, but he wondered greatly whether 
Hero had betrayed him. He repeated his 
thanks for their kindness, and said, that if 
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he could be of any use to Miss Carthew, 
and if she would accept him as an escort, he 
was at her service ; and then, finding that 
Mrs. Labouchere wished to sit near her 
aunt, he found her a chair, and left Sir 
Stephen free to wander off to his unsatis- 
factory occupation of dogging Hero's steps, 
and hanging about any place she was 
nearest to. 

"Tou'm looking at Miss Hero, Sir 
Stephen," said Betsy, who had come up from 
behind him, unobserved ; " and no wonder, 
neither. I dessay you'll doubt whether I 
speaks the truth, when I says that not a 
bite nor sup hasn't passed her lips the 
whole o' this blessed day, and as for sitting 
still a moment, you might so well ask it 
from anybody with the St. Vitus' dance. 
Her'll be laid up, that'll be the end o' it ; 
I told the Cap'en so to-day. But lor' ! men 
never sees nothin' till it comes to pass, and 
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then it's, ' Who'd a thought it ? ' Do 'ee 
think that you could tempt her, sir, with 
anythink?" she added, after a pause; 
^' 'tis 0' no use my speakin'." 

" I'U try, Betsy." 

" If her'd only take a drink 0' tea 'twould 
be somethiu' in her inside," Betsy said 
lugubriously ; and so urged. Sir Stephen 
went over to where Hero stood talking to 
Mrs. Jamieson. 

"Miss Carthew," he said, "will you 
grant me a favour ? " 

"If I can I will." 

" Then driok a cup of tea which Betsy 
has for you in the next room." 

" Yes, do, my dear," said Mrs. Jamieson. 
^ ' Go now, like a good girl. I know what 
it is when one has friends — self is the last 
one attended to ; and, as my dear old fetther 
used to say. Sir Stephen, * An empty sack 
can't stand.' He had been brought up iu 
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the country, and he never forgot his early 
days. Dear me ! I often think of his funny 
sayings." 

"I will leave you to take my place then," , 
said Hero. 

" Oh, no ! I must see that you fulfil your 
promise. Mrs. Jamieson will excuse me, I 
am sure." 

"My dear, don't you stop here on my 
accoimt. You go with Hero, and see she 
takes something to eat with her tea — or. 
else," she added, with a significant nod, 
"we shall think a certain gentleman has 
taken away her appetite." 

" I recognise who Mr. Despard is. Hero," 
Sir Stephen said as they moved away. 
"You can never guess how all my hopes 
vanished at sight of him. Ah ! he little 
thinks how I envy him." 

"Now, whoever have you got call to 
envy. Sir Stephen?" exclaimed Betsy, 
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whose quick ears had caught Sir Stephen's 
last remark. 

" I was envying Mr. Despard, Betsy," 
he answered, taking the tea from her to 
give to Hero, who had sunk down wearily 
on a chair near. 

" Then you needn't for to, I'm sure. As 
I often says, 'tis a thousand pities folk^ 
can't be turned inside out, then they'd be 
knowed at their proper vally. Not that I 
want to say anythink agin Mr. Despard — 
far from it," she added, glancing down at 
Hero ; "for I've know'd un since he was a 
boy, and he comes nat'ral to me. But 
handsome is as handsome does, Sir Stephen, 
and Brag's a very good dog, as the sayin' 
is, but Holdfast's a better." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by 
the appearance of Leo himself, who came to 
say that Mrs. Prescott thought it would not 
be prudent for. her to stay longer; and," 
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he continued, " as I have to go up to the 
Forts, Mrs. Prescott has very kindly offered 
to take me through the park. I am sure 
you will be glad to be quiet," he said, 
bending over Heroes chair. "You are 
looking more tired than I ever saw you. 
Promise me to take some rest." 

But Sir Stephen could not endure to 
listen to another word. The under inflec- 
tion of Leo's voice seemed like pouring 
oil on the fire of his jealousy, and he walked 
away. 

"My poor darling," Leo began, seeing 
they were out of hearing ; but Hero checked 
whatever sympathy he intended to offer by 
saying, as she looked at him with a face 
pale and resolute — 

"Leo, I want to speak to you very 
particularly ; I have not had an opportunity 
before, but to-night you will be disengaged. 
Come here after you have left the Fort, 
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and I will walk down to the beach with 
you.'^ 

" Certainly ; but I may be rather late." 

" Never mind if you are ; I shall wait for 
you." 

^^Yery well." 

And so they parted, Leo filled with con- 
jecture not unmixed with dread, lest it 
should be to say she wished to give him up. 
Forgetting all his own resolves, and recently 
planned schemes, he tried to reassure him- 
self by saying — 

'^ It -cannot be that — impossible ! Hero 
is not the girl to break a man's heart, and 
she knows how I love her." 

When the carriage reached the gate at 
which Leo was to descend. Sir Stephen got 
down also, saying he would walk up to the 
Forts with him. 

" Will you be detained here long ? " he 
asked. 
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'^No, I shall not be ten minutes." 

'^ Then if you axe going home, I will 
walk back with you. I want a cigar." 

Leo hesitated. 

"Well,", he said, "I am not going 
straight home. Some of those dissipated 
people at Sharrows made me promise to 
make one of a moonHght party for the 
Sands." 

" In that case, good night." 

"Good night," Leo said. "I am sorry 
that we cannot have a stroll together. I 
feel much more inclined for that, and to go 
quietly off to bed, than anything else ; but 
I could not well refase." 

" Oh, of course not ; " and Sir Stephen 
had hard work to get his voice to sound as 
it sounded before, — "then I shall walk 
back at once." 

Instead of this, an hour later found 
him within sight of Sharrows, and there he 
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remained until two figures slowly descended 
towards the Sands below. He watched 
them until they were out of sight, and then 
turned away with a gloomy face and heavy 
heart ; for the two were Hero and Leo 
Despard, and they were alone. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

** This last consideration, forsooth, of injuring her in persist- 
ing, made him resolye to break off upon the first favourable 
opportunity of making her angry.*' 

Spectator, 

TXriTH the exception of a few of the 
Captain's particular cronies, all the 
guests had taken their leave, and Hero 
had already gone outside the house to wait 
for Leo's arrival. 

The wind, which had considerably fresh- 
ened since the moon had risijBn, caused the 
flying scud every now and then to obscure 
the light of the lover's lamp. The air felt 
chilly and cold, yet Hero was glad to take 
off her hat, and let the breeze play about 
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her head. Her impatience to have this 
conversation ov6r increased the hot fever 
which had all day oppressed her. She 
thought that after she had spoken to Leo she 
should feel more at ease, and she clung to the 
hope that in some way he would help her. 

At a sound of footsteps she rose, walked 
to the gate, and listened; it was Leo, and 
they turned at once down the same pathway 
by which he had lately led Mrs. La- 
bouchere. They soon reached a grassy 
ledge planted with shrubs, which formed a 
screen behind, while a projection sheltered 
it from view in front. 

"We will stop here," Hero said, leaning 
against the rock, so as to bring herself face 
to face with Leo. 

"And now, what have you to say to me?" 
he asked, trying to hide his nervousness 
under a smiling demeanour. For a moment 
Hoto did not answer; she was trying to 
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gather up her courage, and swallow down 
the great lump which threatened to dissolve 
into an outburst of passionate tears. She 
longed, but feared, to obey her natural 
instinct, which said, "Tell him all; say 
that your love has been tempted, but only 
to show how greatly it stands in need of 
him to cling to." Had Leo's love been 
staunch and honest, he would have had no 
cause for distrust; for out of the truthful- 
ness of her nature came these promptings, 
and from the moment her confession reached 
his ear any rival would have ceased to exist. 

"Hero, darling, what is the matter?" for 
Leo could not withstand the troubled beauty 
of the sweet face before him. 

If Hero had known every art of be- 
witchment she could not have looked 
more lovely than her grief had this night 
made her. The slightly-swollen lids, and 
the dark circles round her eyes; her 
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cheeks white as her low forehead, round 
whieh the breeze was tossing the Kttle dark 
rings of stray hair, the drooping curves of the 
sad mouth, the quivering lips, told without 
words the workings of her sorrowful heart. 

"Hero!" — and this time the answer 
came; not prefaced as she intended, for 
Leo's tender looks and tone stirred up 
something within her which made her feel 
secure and certain of herself. She knew 
that when, as Leo's future wife, she took 
her place by his side openly and before 
the whole world, nothing would make her 
swerve again; and acting upon this she 
raised her tearful, trusting eyes, and said — 

"I want you to make our engagement 
public, Leo ; let every one know about it." 

Leo gave an involuntary start of amaze- 
ment. This request was the last one he 
had expected her to make. Since she had 
told him that she wanted this conversation 
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with him, a dozen conjectures had entered 
his mind; some of them (such as a sus- 
picion that she intended giving him up 
for Sir Stephen) making him feel angry 
and bitter ; but that she only wanted to 
say this about the engagement was what 
he had never once dreamed of. Was she 
jealous of Mrs. Labouchere ? and so deter- 
mined to settle these migivings at once? 
Leo's nature was not a generous one, and 
certainly one not given to judge others 
more highly than himself; and these 
thoughts, clashing as they, did with hi3 
recent plans, considerably damped the 
present ardour of his love, and his v<)iciB 
sounded quite diflferently as he asked — 

"Why, Hero, what is your reason for 
saying this now ? '' 

"Because I feel that people ought to 
know it." 

"I think there are very few people in 
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Mallett but do know that I love you, 
Hero." 

^'Yes, and because of that — ^before it 
did not matter, but now — ^when strangers 
to us have come here, it would be •better 
to have it properly understood. I wish it 
to be so, and you have no objection, have 
you?" and she looked earnestly at him,, 
and then drew back a step. 

^'Objection! what objection could I 
have? only, upon my word, I do not 
know quite what there is to say. It seems 
rather awkward to go up to Mrs. Prescott 
and Sir Stephen — I suppose it is to them 
you allude — ^for the purpose of telling them 
that I am in love with you, and that some 
day — God knows when! — ^we hope to get 
married." "You judge these people," he 
added, seeing the changed expression in 
her face, " by your own warm heart. Hero ; 
whereas, among that class, they care nothing 
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about what you or I are going to do. The 
amusement of the hour is all they want 
from us ; not to be bored with our hopes 
and plans. Ah, my darling ! I know them, 
and have sufltered from them too. Fellows 
often say, ^Despard knows such a heap of 
swells ; he's sure to get his promotion.' So 
I thought once," and Leo sighed hope- 
lessly ; " but though they are glad enough 
to laugh and be entertained, just attempt 
to hint at a favour from them, and see 
how soon they'll choke you off." 

" I don't think you would find the Pres- 
cotts are of that class, Leo." 

Leo shook his head. 

" You do not know the world, dear. If 
I were to go to Combe to-morrow, and 
say, 'Miss Carthew has promised to marry 
me as soon as I get my captaincy,' the 
first thing that would occur to Sir Stephen 
would be, ^ This fellow wants me to use my 
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interest for him,' and there'd be a change 
in his manner at once." 

Hero did not answer. Leo's words and 
tone jarred upon her. A vague feeling of 
distrust came into her mind, and with it 
a shadow of resentment against him. She 
stood with her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
unconscious of the look of mingled love, 
pain, and humiUation which her companion 
had turned upon her as he told himself 
it was best not to put the question beyond 
doubt, and proclaim the toils in which 
his love still bound him. Every feeling 
pleaded on the side of her who had never 
before seemed so necessary to his happiness. 

" Oh, Hero ! " he exclaimed, allowing his 
tongue this time to give utterance to his 
thoughts, "how a man like Sir Stephen 
is to be envied ! What wonder if a poor 
beggar like myself is miserable and dis- 
contented ? He can do what he likes ; can 
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have what he likes; can many when and 
whom he pleases. I'd freely give the best 
half of my life to exchange places with 
him at this moment." 

"You might not find the position so 
very enviable," Hero could not help saying. 

"Pshaw!" and Leo gave a contemp- 
tuous movement of disbelief. "You will 
put faith in the bosh he tells you." 
Jealousy was successfully drifting him 
away from love now. "You really seem 
always to have more pity for him than 
you have for me." 

"I do not see anything to pity you 
for." 

"You don't? Then rU teU you. While 
you have been light-hearted and happy 
here, I have been scheming and striving 
to see how it was possible for me to get 
my step, or whether, by any means, I could 
scrape together the purchase-money — ^who 
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would help me — ^whose interest I could get : 
until what with dwelling morning, noon, 
and night on the one thing; trying to 
secure this one's favour, and the other's 
patronage; fall of hope one day, to be 
cast into the depths the next — ^my brain 
has been pretty nearly distracted. Not 
see anything to pity me for! If that is 
not enough, I'll tell you something more. 
Hero, and it is this — ^that looking the 
whole thing fairly in the face, I see no 
possible chance of being promoted for ten 
years to come; and instead of going to 
Combe, and saying that ^Miss Carthew 
has promised to wait for me,' the only 
honourable thing left for me to do is not 
to breathe a word about the matter, so that 
at any time you may release yourself from 
a promise which I ought never to have 
drawn from you. I always said and knew 
it was wrong to fetter a girl, more espe- 
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(dally one who is safe to have the oppor- 
tunities you have; but love makes most 
men cowardly, and I was so full of hope • 
that something would surely turn up — " 
He paused for Hero to speak, but finding 
she remained silent, he went on — "All 
that is over now. It is folly trying to 
deceive myself any longer, and worse than 
folly, it is dishonourable to deceive you." 

'' I am not deceived," Hero said coldly ; 
"I quite understand you. Before, you 
wished for the engagement; now, from 
something which has happened, you wish 
for it no longer." 

"Hero! do I hear aright — can you be 
saying these words to me?" and Leo 
turned towards her. 

Hero clasped her hands in distress. Was 
she wronging him ? Something within her 
said he was deceiving her. Could he be 
doing so, or was it the knowledge of all 
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she had lost by his tardy avowal which 
was making her bitter or suspicious ? Yes, 
perhaps, that was it, and laying her hand 
on his arm, she said — 

"Leo, if I wrong you, forgive me. I 
have no wish to believe my suspicions are 
true ; only be frank with me, and if you 
have any reason for this — ^this determina- 
tion, tell me what it is." 

"I have told you my reasons," he 
answered, without lifting up his head; 
"and if I had not by my original selfish- 
ness given you cause to suspect my honour, 
you would never have thrown such an 
accusation at me." 

"There was nothing dishonourable in 
what you did, Leo. You used no per- 
suasions, nor did you need them. I was 
as willing to wait as you were. From 
the first you told me you had an objection 
to a formal engagement — I never saw any, 
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and that is the only mistake we made; 
it should have been open, or not at all." 

"And that is all I have said and all I 
have to say. I am not in a position to 
be engaged— no man is until he sees a 
prospect of marriage ; therefore I have no 
right to bind you." Then, after a pause, 
he added pleadingly, "But why need 
things be altered, Hero? We have always 
been happy — why not continue so? All 
I want to feel certain about is this, that 
I am not a drawback to you in any way 
— ^not standing in your light, darling. 
Many who have loved as dearly as we 
two love, have been separated by circum- 
stances which they had not foreseen; and 
I cannot tell what may happen. For in- 
stance, somebody in a better position or 
better off might make an offer to you, and 
I don't know whether it would not be right 
that you should accept, or at least that 
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I should counsel you to accept, what would 
be for your advantage." Then catching 
sight of her face, he broke out, "Hero, 
how hard and cold you are ! — ^bent upon 
misunderstanding me, feeling nothing but 
resentment in return for the sacrifice I 
am striving to make. Most women would 
take it as a proof of love, that a man 
offers to give up his dearest hopes rather 
than be a dead weight round her prospects. 
I gain nothing by setting you free. You 
know well enough, perhaps too well, that 
do what I may I can never love you less. 
All I ask is to remain as we are, trusting 
to fate and each other. But to draw 
down the strictures which such people as 
the Prescotts would make — to have my 
actions doubted, and my honour questioned, 
I could not stand it." 

Leo had by this time lashed himself into 
the talk by which nothing is ever accom- 
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plished. Hidden motives are very prone 
to garble speech, and lead the conversa- 
tion straying into channels by which, 
though the end may be gained, the way 
is not the smooth path along which it is 
intended to go. To explain his motives 
to himself would have been a hard task 
for Leo. Believing that her request arose 
solely out of jealousy, his faith in her 
remained unshaken. Had he entertained 
the barest suspicion of the truth, Leo 
would have proclaimed their engagement 
from pole to pole, rather than have given 
up one whom he loved with all the 
strength and fervour of which he was 
capable. 

After delivering his last speech he had 
turned away, and a silence of some minutes 
reigned between them. At last Hero said, 
in a weary, saddened voice — 

*^ Don^t think that I am reproaching you. 
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Leo — I have more cause to reproach my- 
self, perhaps, I suppose we cannot help 
changing." 

*^ I can never change towards you,'' Leo 
said. 

"We must be Mends in future," she 
went on, not heeding him. 

"Friends!" he echoed bitterly; "and 
you can say this, Hero, so calmly ? " 

"Yes, Leo, as long as we live we can 
never be anything but friends. I see, now, 
that neither of us knew the other; and 
as we were, we never should have known 
each other." 

" I think you should speak for yourself," 
Leo said. "I am glad to say I am no 
more mentally than physically blind." 

He felt that he could afford to take a 
higher stand, now that Hero was displaying 
"all this temper." 

"I am not going to be frightened into 
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giving in," he said to himself. " If I get 
a chance the next time we are all together, 
I'll give her something to be jealous of. 
I'll seem to take her at her wgrd, now, 
and see how she likes that." So he 
said — 

"You seem to look upon this as a final 
separation between us ? " 

Hero nodded assent. 

"Then j^ou'are as fickle and heartless as 
the rest of your sex ! " he exclaimed ; " and 
I believe you never gave me the love you 
professed. I would have sworn that, come 
what might, you would have been true 
to me — that it would have broken your 
heart to have given me up; but I find I 
was ^staken — I deceived myself." 

" No, you did not — at any cost I should 
have been true to you, and I have never 
said a word to you that was not from my 
heart. But Leo, I distrust you — I cannot 
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help it. What you have said, and the 
reasons you have given me, may be just 
and true; but they are utterly unlike 
you." 

"Thank you," he said angrily. "One 
of the first privileges of friendship is the 
right to be candid with your friends ; and 
at length I have the pleasure of hearing 
your true estimate of my character. This 
is something quite new." 

Hero gave a sigh. The excitement of 
the last few days had been too much for 
her, and a weariness such as she had 
never felt before took possession of her. 

"I must go home," she said, "I seem 
to be tired out," and she quickened her 
steps, and began to reascend the path, — 
Leo walking silently and moodily behind 
her, fighting a little internal battle between 
love and discretion. Love said, "Make it 
up;" discretion said, "If you give way 
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now, she will take you to task again." 
They reached the house. Leo stopped, and 
said sullenly — 

"I suppose others are to know nothing 
of this alteration between us ? " 

^^No. People will gradually come to 
see, and know that we are changed. Of 
course I shall tell papa, and you will tell 
Aunt Lydia. They are the only two who 
have any right to be further informed." 

" May I still come and see you ? " 

" Come whenever you like — only say 
good night now, for I feel as if I could 
not say another word." 



CHAPTEE X. 

"There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
weU.'* 

Bacon. 

I AM sorry that our excursion has fallen 
to the ground to-day," Leo said, as, 
luncheon over, they sat chatting together 
at Combe. 

^^Yes," said Katherine; "but as Miss 
Carthew is absent, and my cousin un- 
pectedly engaged, perhaps it is better to 
postpone it; besides which, I doubt if the 
water is quite as smooth as it was yester- 
day. You are going to buy a boat, are 
you not, Stephen ? " 

VOL. II. N 
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"Tes, it is that calls me away this 
afternoon." 

"I hope you have engaged a safe man 
to go out with you and take care of it, 
Stephen?" said Mrs. Prescott anxiously. 

Sir Stephen nodded. " Make your mind 
easy, mother ; I am to have one of the best 
sailors in the village, Joe Bunco," he said, 
turning to Leo ; "you know him, of course ? " 

" What ! Betsy's Mend ? Oh, yes. He's 
a first-rate fellow." 

" Who is Betsy ? " asked Mrs. Prescott. 

" Ah ! " laughed Sir Stephen, " you have 
a treat to come in Betsy — she is Captain 
Carthew's old servant and factotum — quite 
a character." 

"Tou surely don't mean a plain elderly 
woman who stood at the table ? " said Mrs. 
Labouchere. " Why, Stephen, she was my 
horror. She did nothing but press me to 
eat all sorts of things." 
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"Well, there was nothing horrible in 
that. You may depend upon it that she 
only offered you what was good. She is 
a capital cook." 

"I wondered at the time how Miss 
Carthew could endure such a person about 
her. I fancied she must have come up 
from the village. I never thought she 
could be one of the servants." 

" Complimentary to the opinion you have 
formed of the village ! " said Sir Stephen, 
not caring to enter into a discussion of the 
Sharrows household. 

"Well, you must allow that they are 
dreadfully uncouth and rough," said Mrs. 
Labouchere. " I can afford to discuss them 
with you now," she added, smiling, "for 
Mr. Despard is quite of my opinion. He 
says that ships only touch here on their 
way to England." 

"Oh, too bad!" and Mrs. Prescott 
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shook her head at them, ^^particularly 
from you, Mr. Despard. 

" Yes," said Sir Stephen. "It is your 
native place, is it not ? " 

" Oh, no ! " and Leo wished the con- 
versation had taken any other than a 
personal turn. " I came here a small boy 
with my uncle, when he got the living." 

"I regret that I did not know your 
uncle," said Mrs. Prescott, "he was a 
great friend of my brother-in-law — the 
late baronet," she added, seeing Leo did 
not seem to understand to whom she 
alluded. 

"Was he? My uncle was rather eccen- 
tric in many things; his reticence at last 
became really painful, and he seldom or 
never spoke of his young life. I beliave 
one motive for this was, that he wanted 
me to look upon him as my father, and 
he could not bear to enter upon any 
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subject which might lead to my asking 
any questions." 

" Keally ! " exclaimed Mrs. Prescott. 
" Then you know very little about your 
own parents?" 

"Nothing, except that my mother died 
when I was a baby, and ijiy father," he 
added with a little laugh, "waited until 
he had spent all her money and his own, 
and then he very obUgingly died and left 
me on his brother's hands. I have an aunt 
still who lives here, but she perfectly wor- 
shipped my uncle, and holds his sKghtest 
wish as sacred, so that knowing how it 
would pain her to refuse me, I have never 
asked her any questions." 

"And quite right," said Mrs. Prescott; 
while Sir Stephen, who was fidgeting to get 
away, wondered if his mother would sit 
listening to this uninteresting gossip all 
day. 
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'' Why don't you offer Mr. Despard a 
seat to the Forts, mother?" he said, "you 
are going that way." 

" I shall be most happy, but perhaps Mr. 
Despard will not care to go round by the 
road. -I do not feel equal to that hilly lane 
to-day." 

" I don't want to get to the Forts before 
five o'clock, and if you will have me I shall 
enjoy the drive immensely ; I was thinking 
how disinclined I felt to walk." 

This was said under the certainty that 
Mrs. Labouchere intended to accompany 
them ; but, to their surprise, she asked — 

" Are you going to walk across the park, 
Stephen ? " 

" I ? Yes. Oh, don't mind me. You 
know I hate driving. I want a walk." 

"So do I." And the hearts of the two 
men sank as the words came out, " If you 
will have me, I will go with you ?" 
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" Now I feel I am inconvenienciiig you." 

" You see I am going down the village 
on to the Hard," Sir Stephen and Leo ex- 
claimed together. 

" Then I will go as far as the top of the 
lane, Stephen." 

" No, indeed," she said, turning to Leo. 
" I am much obliged to you for going with 
Mrs. Prescott ; I wanted to walk. Shall I 
get ready now, Stephen ? " 

" Yes, do." 

Sir Stephen tried to assent cordially ; for, 
after thinking and arguing with himself 
during the past three hours, he had arrived 
at the conclusion that it would look very 
odd if, after Hero had sent an excuse to 
his mother of not being well enough to 
limch with her, he did not go down and 
inquire after her. He would not go in, 
that he was determined upon. The engage- 
ment to see his boat was quite an im- 
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promptu one, which any other time would 
suit as well. Of course, as he said to 
himself, he had no right to complain that 
Hero had chosen to go with Leo, and yet 
he longed to unburden himself of his bitter 
jealousy. Anyhow, Katherine would be 
completely de trop. 

Leo was equally disgusted at having to 
spend a couple of hours with that " stupid 
old woman," who wanted, he could see, 
to pry into everything, and find out aU 
she could about everybody. How he wished 
that . he had known Mrs. Labouchere was 
not going! He would have seen her aunt 
at Jericho before he would have wasted his 
time upon her. He might have gone down 
to Sharrows, inquired after Hero, and left 
his card. He would not have gone in, and 
that would have rather touched her, for, 
of course, he knew why she stayed away 
from Combe. While the two ladies were 
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getting ^ready, Leo and Sir Stephen were 
left alone. 

" I am sorry to find Miss Carthew is not 
well," Sir Stephen said, apropos of nothing 
leading to the subject. " I suppose th^t 
moonlight excursion was too much for 
her!" 

" Oh, she did not go," Leo answered. 

He rather prided himself on the coolness 
with which; if a lie had to be told, he told 
it, and, of course, where a woman was con- 
cerned, any denial was admissible. 

Sir Stephen felt his face get crimson, 
but, as without seeming to avoid his ques- 
tioner, Leo did not look him straight in 
the face, the surprise manifested passed 
unnoticed. 

" Did not anybody go then ? " Sir 
Stephen asked, after a moment's pause. 

" No ; I was detained at the Fort longer 
than I expected; and when I got back, 
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with the exception of two or three old 
chums, everybody had left." 

" What a fine old fellow Captain Carthew 
is!" Sir Stephen said, after a pause, in- 
tending to give Leo a chance of seeing 
that he knew more of his afEairs than he 
thought- 

"Yes, quite one of the old class of 
sailors — looks upon steam as the ruin of 
the navy, and a ^ boiler buster ' as a crea- 
tion of the devil." 

" I took a very great liking to him when 
I first came down here; he and Miss Car- 
thew made me so thoroughly at home." 

It was Leo's turn to become inquisitor. 
" I'll find out," he thought, with a twinge 
of sudden jealousy, "what he really thinks 
about her. 

" I heard that you admired Miss Carthew 
immensely," he answered. 

" You heard ! From whom ? " 
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" Oh, Mrs. Labouchere told me so yester- 
day." 

And Leo laughed at the surprise his 
announcement had caused, 

" I do admire Miss Carthew," said Sir 
Stephen, " and 1 have spoken of my ad- 
miration to Mrs. Labouchere; but she is 
hardly warranted in speaking of it to a 
stranger — ^for such you were yesterday." 

^^ Means nothing serious, and is afraid 
of being misunderstood," Leo thought, with 
a feeling of 'relief. Hastening to soften 
down Katherine's share, he said — 

^^It is hardly fair to say that of Mrs. 
Labouchere's simple remark. The truth 
is, she noticed herself how very superior 
to most of the Mallett ladies Miss Carthew 
is, and I agreeing with her, she began a 
little teasing, and laughingly told me I had 
a rival. I made more of it to you than 
I was warranted in doing." 
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" I don't know that — if you had a right." 
And Sir Stephen hesitated. 

"A right!" echoed Leo. "What do 
you mean ? " 

" He is trying to pump me," he thought, 
as he added — 

" I have the same right that every other 
man has to admire the young lady." 

"Nothing more?" 

" No, certainly not. I don't understand 
what you mean." 

But Sir Steptten had abruptly turned 
from him, and was speaking to the 
groom. 

Before Leo had time for further reflec- 
tion, Mrs. Prescott joined them, and a few 
minutes after they had started on their 
different ways. 

"A well-mannered man this Mr. Des- 
pard," Katherine said. " I rather like 
him." 
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" I don't," said Sir Stephen, in his most 
decided tone. 

"No? Why not?" 

" Oh, for no particular reason except that 
— ^well, that I don't like him." 

" No other but a woman's reason," quoted 
Katherine ; "I think him so, because I 
think him so. He does not admire Mallett 
as much as you do ; but then," she added, 
laughing, "he knows it better, and — 
though I am not drawing a similar inference 
— ^he does not particularly admire your 
Mend Miss Carthew. He thinks she wants 
stjrle — ^which she certainly does — and he 
laughed when I said she was simple and 
unaflfected." 

" His mirth is easily provoked," said Sir 
Stephen, not daring to give vent to his 
indignation, for fear of betraying Hero and 
himself. 

But should Hero sacrifice herself to such 
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a man as this ? — ^never ; and, in his excite- 
ment, he so quickened his pace, that his 
cousin exclaimed pettishly — 

^^ If you are going to run, Stephen, I will 
give in at once. I generally walk at a 
tolerably brisk rate, but this is rather too 
much for me-" 

"I beg your pardon. I did not know 
that I was walking so quickly." And 
he slackened his pace to suit his com- 
panion. 

" I suppose most of these paths lead to 
the water below ? " she said, as they neared 
the gate. 

" All of them do." 

^^Are they tolerably easy? Could one 
sit half way down ! " 

" Certainly ; and very pleasant it would 
be. I cannot offer to go down with you ; 
but, if I am not detained too long, I will 
join you." 
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" Then I will turn down the one we are 
coming to." 

"Very well," said Sir Stephen, well 
pleased that she had not accompanied him 
to Sharrows. " I will get done as soon as 
possible— only you will not wait for me. 
Let that be understood — directly you feel 
inclined, you will go home." 

" Yes ; au revoir." 

They parted, and Mrs. Labouchere slowly 
descended the path she had pointed to, her 
thoughts all the time following Stephen. 
His altered looks, his variable spirits, had 
not escaped her quick eyes; an4 since she 
had seen the way he had hovered about 
Hero, she had connected the change in some 
way with her. What it could be she could 
not fancy. It was hardly credible that 
Stephen should be playing rejected lover 
to a little commonplace country girl, who 
would regard being my lady as second only 
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to being the queen. " Still, if I find that 
he has made excuses to me, and gone there, 
I shall know there is something between 
them." And with an angry feeling within 
her, she hastened on as fast as she dared, 
and, gaining the sands, walked along, 
wondering which path would take her to 
Sharrows. 

It had seemed easy enough to find while 
she was above, but below she could see 
nothing but the overhanging cliffs. Sud- 
denly her ear caught sound of a voice, and 
looking, she saw a man seated on the sands 
busily employed in some occupation, over 
which he was singing — 

'' Oh what a dis-i-xnal state was this ! 
What horrors shook my feeble frame !" 

" Can you tell me the path by which I 
shall get to Sharrows ? " 

But though she was nearly close up to 
him, he neither raised his head, nor 
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seemed to notice her approach, but con- 
tinued — 

" But, brethren, sii-urely you can guess — " 

Here Mrs. Labouchere's impatience over- 
came her dislike of touching such people, 
and she gave him a little shake, which 
made him look up, and, in his amazement, 
while regarding her over his horn spectacles, 
say, rather than sing- 

^ For you perhaps have felt the same.'' 

*' Can you tell me the way to Sharrows ?'' 

" Ay, ay, my lady ! " for the singer, who 
was Jim, having by this time recognised 
her, proceeded to bundle his bits of sail- 
cloth together, disengage his hook from its 
oflB.ce of keeping his patch taut, and get on 
his legs as fast as he could. 

" I have missed my way^" Eatherine said 
in explanation. 

" I reckon you must speak up a bit more 

VOL. II. 
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than you'm used to, my lady, for I'm ter- 
rible hard o' hearin'. Do 'ee want to go 
'pon the watter ? " 

" No ! " roared Katherine, exerting her- 
self far more than was necessary ; " I want 
to know the way to Captain Carthew's 
house." 

'' Iss, sure," replied Jim, " Will 'ee 
please to come along o' me ?" 

^' Can't you tell me the way to go ? " 

" I could — iss — but you'd niver git 
there. You'd better let me go with 'ee, 
me lady." 

Mrs. Labouchere nodded her acquiescence, 
and they proceeded on side by side. 

'^ Might 'ee be goin' to see Miss Hero ? " 
asked Jim. 

Mrs. Labouchere gave a haughty little 
movement of her head — ^not lost on Jim; 
for he added, by way of apologizing for 
his curiosity, " cos' her's out. I met her 
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not more than half n'our agone goin' to ole 
Miss Despard's," 

Mrs. Labouchere stopped. 

" Did you ? " she said. ^' Are you sure 
it was Miss Carthew ? " 

" What ! sure about it bein' Miss Hero ? 
Lor', mum ! " added Jim, after a surprised 
pause, ^^ why, I've a know'd her ever since 
her was bom. Her's like our own to us 
about here. 'Twould be the snappin' o' 
our heart strings the day she was a took 
from among us." 

" Is she likely to go, then ? " asked Mrs. 
Labouchere, with sudden interest in Jim's 
conversation. 

"Well, me lady, not as I knows by, 
though there's many hard after her, as I 
dare say you, hein' a married lady, don't 
doubt." 

Katherine smiled ; and Jim, launched on 
one of his favourite topics, continued — 
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"'Tis a matter o' prayer with me that 
her ch'ice 'U be guided ; for, notwithstandin' 
he'd a uncle who's, depend upon it, me 
lady, a saint in glory — though he was a 
church-goer — ^Mr. Despard ain't fitted to tie 
her shoe-string." 

" Mr. Despard ? " said Katherine. 

" A tallish, fine-looking young chap," 
Jim explained, "up to the Forts." 

" Oh, yes, I know him." 

"Well, me lady, it's bin goin' on ever 
since they was boy and girl. 'Tain't 
reg'lar gived out that they'm walkin' 
together, you know; but anybody with 
half a eye can see he's got the measure 
o' her tread." 

"Is the liking all on her side then?" 
Katherine asked, sauntering back with Jim ; 
for his information had decided her upon 
not paying her visits 

"No, not by no means, me lady; 'tain't 
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for me to say that he ain't fond, but he 
am't a got the same ways as your gentle- 
man has. Lord ! he wouldn't let a fly pitch 
upon her, he wouldn't," 

" You mean Sir Stephen Prescott," Ka- 
therine said, feeling inwardly disgusted that 
she should stoop to gain her information 
from such a source. 

"If it ain't a takin' too great a liberty, 
me lady " 

"Oh I I know," said Katherine, strug- 
gling to seem gracious, "that he is very 
fond of Miss Carthew, and Captain Carthew 
also." 

Jim looked his delight at this intelli- 
gence. 

"If so be you could bring it round, 
me ld»dy, there's many 'ed be beholden 
to 'ee, for it don't want a Malletter 
to see they'm cut and dried for one 
another," 
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" Any of these paths will take me back 
into Combe Park?" said Katherine, stop- 
ping suddenly. 

" I reckon yon comed down by that one/' 
said Jim, pointing out one they had jnst 
passed. 

"Yes, you are right: I will return by 
the same, thank you,'^ and she held out a 
half-crown." 

But instead of taking it, Jim shook his 
head, " Excuse me, me lady, but I'd rather 
not take it ; 'taint what we've been used to 
hereabouts. If I've a bin o' any little 
service to 'ee, 'tis my dooty to thank you^ 
me lady, which I humbly do, and begs 
God's blessin' on you and your belong- 
ings." 

" Thank you," said Katherine ; then 
giving a doubtful glance at the old man's 
face, and another at the money, she returned 
it to her purse, and with a parting inclina- 
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tion towards him she began reascending the 
cliff. 

From Mrs. Labouchere Sir Stephen had 
gone straight on to Sharrows, to be met at 
the gate by Betsy, who exclaimed — 

" Well, I niver ! if things baint so crooked 
as a ram's horn to-day, sir. There's Miss 
Hero just a gone out." 

" Gone out ! where ? I thought she was 
too ill." 

"And so her was this momin', Sir 
Stephen, cruel bad, and you'd ha' said 
so, too, sir. I was all for sending off 
for Dr. Cross, for when anybody near 
to 'ee ails, 'tis fly to the doctor, as if 
he'd a got the orderin' 0' folks' insides. 
I don't trouble 'im much about mine, 
that's one thing; a dose o' salts, or a 
cup 0' organ tea, and after that put your 
trust in a higher than a human hand. 
I can't abide their pills and drenches. 
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Winkle churchyard teaches 'ee a lesson 
there : — 

' If daily draught and nightly pill 
tJi mortals saved, I've took'd my fill : 
But, reader, as sure as you'm aUve, 
I was sent here at twenty-five.' 

And you may read that headstone any day, 
Sir Stephen." 

Sir Stephen, who had been waiting to get 
in a word, now managed to ask where Miss 
Hero had gone. 

^^TJp to the ole Miss Despard's ; her sent 
down to say her wanted Miss Hero most 
particular. I dessay 'taint nothin' after 
all," she added, vexed that Sir Stephen 
should be disappointed, "but you'd think 
the world was made a purpose for some 
folks and their nevey. I s'pose you don't 
happen to be goin' back by Shivers Lane, 
sir, do 'ee ? " 

"No; why?" 

"Because you might by chance ha' met 
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Miss Hero ; her promised to leave a mes- 
sage at Mrs. Kemp's for me, that's to the 
bottom, just afore the farm tumin'." 

" Shivers Lane, let me see, that is the 
second turning to the left ? " 

" Yes." 

" No ; I shall not be able to go that way 
to-day, I fear. Good-bye, Betsy ; tell 
Miss Hero that I only called to inquire 
after her." 

*^And that you'll call again?" Betsy 
added coaxingly ; " do 'ee. Sir Stephen, and 
cheer her up a bit ; her'll look as spry as 
two after you've comed, sir." 

But Sir Stephen shook his head. 

" Not to-day, Betsy," he said, as he 
turned away. 



« 



CHAPTEE XI. 

Eede nicht ! Ich darf ^niclit fragen. 
Schweig 'o schweig' ! Ich will nichts wisaen. 
Doch was hast da mir zu sagen ? 
Spiich ! ich will, ich will 68 horen." 

G^HB. — Bnoin und Elmire. 



A UNT LYDIA'S summons was for Hero 
^■^ to come to her that afternoon, as she 
was alone, and wished to see her most 
particularly. The poor girl did not feel 
equal to going, but she was anxious to 
retain the old lady's love and esteem, and 
she could not tell how far this difference 
with Leo might endanger both. 

Directly they met, Aunt Lydia's manner 
betrayed her changed feelings, and Hero 
began wondering how much of the truth 
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Leo had seen fit to tell her. For, between 
standing much in awe of her nephew, and 
having a very humble opinion of her own 
powers of comprehension, it was nothing 
unusual for Hero to be summoned to explain 
some announcement which Leo had made, and 
which Miss Despard could not understand. 

" You had best take off your hat while 
you stay. Hero," she said, as soon as they 
were alone ; ^* for what I have to say to you 
cannot be put into a few words." 

Hero did as she was requested, and seated 
herself on the chair which Miss Despard 
pointed out opposite to her own. 

" Well, Hero,'' said Miss Lydia, " to 
make a short beginning to a long story, I 
have not been pleased with you of late." 

^^ No, Aunt Lydia?" 

" No, my dear, I have not; and as you 
know it is my way to say what I think, you 
must not take offence if I speak plainly." 
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Hero gave a movement significant of wil- 
lingness to take in good part Miss Lydia's 
candour. 

" Perhaps," continued the old lady, who 
found it a very difficult task to find fault 
with her favourite, "what you have done 
has been done thoughtlessly ; for I cannot 
suppose that you would willingly wound or 
hurt any one, least of all " — and here her 
assumed firmness grew somewhat quavery — 
" my dear boy." 

" How does he say I have wounded 
him?" asked Hero, in a manner which 
conveyed to Miss Lydia's mind an idea that 
the culprit meant to defend herself, and 
thereby instantly brought back all her anger. 

" He does not say anything. Hero ; but I 
am not blind, neither am I deaf, or I should 
not have heard remarks and observations^ 
which, directly Leo told me that your en- 
gagement with each other was over, made 
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me know the reason, although he would not 
say one word as to the cause.'' 

" I assure you I do not know what you 
mean, AuntLydia, nor can I imagine the 
reason you allude to." 

" Oh, don't say that, Hero," and Miss 
Lydia shook her head reprovingly. " You 
must know how everybody has been talking 
about you and Sir Stephen Prescott. It 
was only the day before yesterday that Miss 
Batt said, that she had heard several say, 
that it was generally remarked how much 
attention Sir Stephen paid you." 

" Indeed ! I think people might mind 
their own business," exclaimed Hero, her 
face turning scarlet. 

" Well, I don't know but that it is the 
business 6i every one to comment on actions 
which call forth remarks. Perhaps you 
think that it is no business of mine to inter- 
fere, and that I ought to sit quietly by and 
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see my poor boy's heart broken, and his 
peace of mind destroyed. But I cannot do 
it, Hero. Who is Bir Stephen Prescott, I 
should like to know? If every one had 
their right, and God's laws were the world's 
laws, as good a man as he would be in his 
shoes, I can tell him that." 

" I don't understand you, Aunt Lydia." 
" Perhaps not, Hero ; but your friends 
at Combe would, though I beg you don't 
repeat a word I may say either to them or 
to Leo. Oh, Hero, I cannot tell you how 
disappointed I am in you. I would never 
have believed that you could be turned on 
one side by riches and vain-sounding titles." 
And in spite of her efforts to control them, 
the tears came rolling down Miss Despard's 
thin cheeks, meltiiig away every spark of 
Hero's indignation. 

Bising hastily from her seat, she went 
to the old lady's side and said — 
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*> Aunt Lydia, tell me exactly what you 
mean, and what Leo has said to you ; then 
I shall know if you understand him." 

" He spoke words plain enough to be 
understood this time," sobbed Aunt Lydia. 
" I'm sure he looked like a ghost this morn- 
ing, and didn't care to speak a word. I 
couldn't think what had put him out until 
J begEin to say something about you and 
him ; and then. Hero, he said I was not to 
speak as I did, for it was nothing of the 
kind, and that you were not engaged to 
each other, and you were free to marry 
whom you pleased; no one should say he 
was standing in your light. Then I knew 
that he had eith^ seen or heard something. 
You'll repent it, if you do. Hero," she 
added, following out the flight her fancy 
had taken ; " you may marry a dozen Sir 
Stephens, but they won't be Leo Despards — 
mark my words, if they are." 
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" Do you suppose, then, that I am en- 
gaged to Sir Stephen, Aunt Lydia ?" 

" No, I don't think as badly of you 
as that; but I do think your head has 
been turned by a prospeet which may 
never come to pass, for men were de- 
ceivers ever, and that you may prove to 
your cost, yet, my dear. You and Leo 
never fell out before — why should you 

now ? " 

" We did not fall out, Aunt Lydia. I 
will tell you the exact truth, as I intend 
telling papa. You and he are the only two 
who have any right to be told. You know 
that, though there was no formal engage- 
ment between Leo and myself, we looked 
upon ourselves as engaged." 

" Certainly ; that is how I have thought 
and spoken of you." 

^^ From different things, I wanted it 
now to be known by everybody, as other 
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people's engagements are, and I asked Leo 
to speak openly of it." 

" WeU ? '' 

" Well, he objected. He said that he 
should not get his promotion for years ; that 
he had tried all his friends, upon whose 
interest he had formerly depended, and none 
of them would or could help him ; therefore 
it was dishonourable to bind me openly to 
him, and rather thau do it he would accept 
the alternative — ^that for the future we 
should be only friends." 

"And you could take him at his word? 
—oh fie, Hero !" 

" I did not object to anything but secresy. 
Aunt Lydia. I had made up my mind that 
I would have no more of that. I only told 
Leo that we must be properly engaged, or 
not at all." 

" And what objection had he to make ? " 

" The objections I have given you — ^that 
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he should not be promoted for ten years to 
come. He says he has been wretched abont 
it for a long while, because he has tried 
every meauja, and all have failed. I don't 
understand him; he always seemed to me 
so over sanguine, that I do not know why 
he should suddenly become so cast down- 
do you ? " 

Aunt Lydia did not answer. She sat with 
a troubled, far-off gaze, intent upon the 
working of her thoughts. At length she 
murmured — 

" What is best — ^what is best ? If Antony 
could .but tell me how to act — surely he 
would say, do anything, to secure our boy's 
happiness." 

" Leo would not allow you to sacrifice your 
income, Aunt Lydia, I feel sure of that." 

But Aunt Lydia did not seem to hear, so 
rapt was she in arguing some question with 
herself. Suddenly she said — 
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" I suppose these Prescotts hardly know 
the beginning or end of their wealth ?" 

" I don't know. Sir Stephen often says 
he wishes he had more money to spend on 
MaUett." 

^' Their proper estate is a magnificent 
place. I remember, in former days, my dear 
brother often speaking of the splendours of 
Pamphillon." 

^^ I thought the rector knew about the 
Prescotts," said Hero, " and I told Sir 
Stephen so; but he did not seem to re- 
member Mr. Despard." 

" A short memory is sometimes very con- 
venient," said Miss Despard sarcastically. 
" How did he and his mother meet Leo 
yesterday ? Did Mrs. Prescott seem to be 
taken aback at all ?" 

" Mrs. Prescott !" said Hero, with a look 
of surprise. No ; she was the same to Leo 
as she was to everybody else, very kind 
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and nice. I wished so much that you had 
come." 

" Oh no, my dear, I have no wish to be 
mixed up with them in any way. All I 
want is justice to whom justice is due, and 
while they'd never miss it, it would be the 
saving of Leo." 

" Oh, Aunt Lydia ! " exclaimed Hero, 
fearing the old lady's fondness was affecting 
her senses ; " I really do not see what they 
have to do with Leo — ^a perfect stranger. Sir 
Stephen is a most generous man, but " 

" Sir Stephen is nothing of the kind," 
said Miss Despard with a flushed face and 
excited manner. " There may be a great 
deal of brag and boast, but actions speak 
louder than words ; and, so far from being 
generous, neither Sir Stephen nor his 
mother are just. No, not commonly just 
to those claims which nature imposes upon 
all." 
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But before she could say more, a knock 
at the outer door caused her to stop, and at 
the sound of a voice she said — 

" Oh dear, dear ! How unfortunate ! it 
is Mrs. Grant. I dare say she has come to 
stay. If so. Hero, you must run .up again 
to-morrow morning j and then I shall have 
decided what is best to be done. In the 
meantime not a word to Leo, or to any- 
body." 

Hero, who did not want to be de- 
tained longer, hurried on her hat, and 
stood up ready to take her leave, as 
Mrs. Grant was announced, cap-bag in 
hand. 

"For, my dear, if you will have me," 
she said, " I've come to tea, thinking 
you'd like to hear how all went off yes- 
terday ; but I expect mine is stale news," 
she added, turning to Hero, who re- 
assured her by saying she had only come 
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up to ask Aunt Lydia a question, and 
they had not had time to enter upon any 
descriptions, 

" To-morrow, about twelve,'' Aunt Lydia 
whispered at parting. " Eemember your 
promise." 

Hero walked slowly away from the house, 
filled with an uneasy dread lest Aunt Lydia 
had become suddenly demented. She would 
have felt almost certain that such was the 
case, but that she recollected how per- 
sistently the old lady had always reftised to 
meet Sir Stephen; how doubtftil she had 
seemed to be of his good qualities, croaking 
forth, in a fashion not at all usual with her, 
proverbs concerning new brooms sweeping 
clean, and a flourish of trumpets, &c. Then 
she began to wonder whether the speeches 
Leo made had any deeper foundation than 
jealousy. But what could they know about 
him, or if they did know anything, how 
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could they know it? Her thoughts grew 
more and more perplexed as fresh recollec- 
tions occurred to her. The road which led 
to Shivers farm was an unfrequented one, 
so that her reverie was not likely to be 
broken in upon, and Hero slowly walked 
along, turning over the events which had 
recently given such a different colouring to 
her life. Suddenly a shadow in her path 
caused her to start, and, looking up, she 
saw Sir Stephen, 

^^ I have been watching you for a long 
time," he said. 

" Have you ? I never saw you." 

" I know you did not. I was wondering 
what you could be thinking about. Are 
you better?" 

" Yes, much better than I was this morn- 
ing ; but not quite well. I should not have 
gone out, only Aunt Lydia wanted to see 
me." 
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" Aunt Lydia ? Oh, I remember. Mr. 
Despard's aunt, the late rector's sister." 

Both Sir Stephen and Hero felt a certain 
awkwardness at finding themselyes alone. 

Their minds were fixed upon one subject, 
which they mutually dreaded the nearest 
approach to ; and, in the desire to avoid it, 
Hero asked a question which at another 
time she would have hesitated over. 

" Do you know anything of Miss 
Despard's family ? " she said. 

" No, I do not. My imcle and her 
brother were friends, and, knowing that, 
my mother gave Mr. Despard the Combe 
living." 

*^ Mrs. Prescott knows them, then ? " 

" She knows no more than I have told 
you. Why, what makes you ask ? " 

Hero did not answer. It was true that 
Aunt Lydia had desired her to say nothing 
to any one ; but if, by speaking to Sir 
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Stephen, she could show the good old soid 
that she had misjudged the Prescotts, Aunt 
Lydia would be the very first to thank her 
for so doing. And somehow this accusation 
against Sir Stephen lay rankling within 
Hero, and so sure did she feel that it was 
false, that she longed to wipe away the 
faintest trace of reproach from one whom, 
unknown to herself, she was beginning to 
regard as the model of most perfections. 

" Aunt LyiJia has been talking about you 
to me," she began, with a little hesitation. 
" She spoke as if you knew her nephew 
before you came here, and had not treated 
him properly — ^had been unjust to him in 
some way." 

" I ! Oh, the poor old lady's mind must 
"be affected. Until I met him at your house 
I never saw or heard of Mr. Despard." 

" She did not seem to be referring to the 
present time, but as if it was something long 
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ago. Poor Aunt Lydia ! " And Hero looked 
quite troubled about her old friend's state. 

" Mr. Despard told us that his father was 
the late rector's brother," Sir Stephen said, 
after a pause. 

^^ Oh ! was he ? I never knew who his 
father was," Hero answered innocently. 

" It is very odd," said Sir Stephen, with 
a puzzled look. ^^ I'll ask my mother again ; 
but I know she told me the other evening 
that she knew nothing whatever about 
them. Has Mr. Leo Despard ever alluded 
to this in any way ? " 

" Never. And Aunt Lydia made me 
promise not to mention to him a word that 
she had said." 

^^ You must tell me if she says anything 
more to you, and I will " 

But here Sir Stephen was interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of Mr. Truscott, who 
said he was on his way to Combe. 
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^^ But, perhaps," lie added, ^^ you would 
rather that I came another day, Sir 
Stephen." 

*^ I am going to say good-bye here," 
Hero said. " I have to call at the farm for 
Betsy." 

'' In that case we will walk across the 
fields together, Mr. Truscott, I shall tell 
my mother that she may expect to see you 
to-morrow," he said, taking Hero's hand. 
" Good-bye." 

The business upon which Mr. Truscott 
had come being rather complicated, upon 
reaching the house Sir Stephen ran up-stairs 
to say — 

" Mr. Truscott will dine with us to-day, 
mother." 

" Certainly, my dear. I have asked 
Mr. Despard to return, as he did not 
seem to know what to do with him^ 
self." 
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" All right," and Sir Stephen returned to 
business, which occupied him until dinner- 
time. 

" I am sorry I was not able to join you, 
Katherine," he said, as they seated them- 
selves ; " but up to the time I met Mr. 
Truscott I was fully occupied, and I knew 
you would excuse me." 

Here Mr. Truscott murmured in the 
voice which he reserved for those who, he 
boasted, made him feel quite like one of 
themselves — 

" I can assure you, madam, that Sir 
Stephen had a very fair excuse, for I met 
him with our friend. Miss Carthew," and 
he turned a most significant look upon Leo, 
while a dead silence gave pohit to his 
remark. 

" I thought Miss Carthew was too ill to 
leave the house," said Mrs. Prescott; " her 
indisposition must have been of a very 
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transient nature ;" and the ruffled way in 
which she drew herself up determined Mr. 
Truscott to withhold any more praise of 
Miss Carthew. 

^' She is still far from well,-' said Sir 
Stephen. " I met her coming from an 
appointment she was obliged to keep, and 
she desired me to say to you how sorry she 
was to forego her engagement, but she 
hopes to call upon you to-morrow." 

Mrs, Prescott said no more, Mrs. La- 
bouchere entered into conversation with 
Leo, and Sir Stephen began asking ques- 
tions relating to the estate. This lasted 
until the ladies left the dinner-table, after 
which Leo sat about a quarter of an hour, 
and then got up, saying — 

" I will join Mrs. Prescott now, and 
leave you and Mr. Truscott to finish your 
business." 

" Mr. Despard is a nephew of the late 
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rector's, is he not?" Sir Stephen asked 
when Leo had left them. 

Mr. Truscott gave a little laugh. 

" I think you had best not be too par- 
ticular about his family history, Sir Stephen, 
for, strange to say, no one knows anything 
more about that young man's origin than 
you do yourself. All sorts of stories have 
been reported, but nothing substantiated. 
I once took it upon myself to say some- 
thing to the rector, but he took it in bad 
part." 

" He told my mother that he was old 
Mr. Despard's brother's son." 

" Nothing of the sort. He may say so to 
you. Sir Stephen, but that won't do here. 
Why, the rector himself never said that ; he 
spoke of him as a Mend's son, and when 
he got about fourteen, and was sent to 
the classical school at Dockmouth, the old 
gentleman entered him under his own 
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name, and only from that time was he 
called Despard. " His brother's son ! " re- 
peated Mr. Truscott derisively ; "I dare 
say, if Mrs. Prescott had charged her 
memory, she could have told him that he 
was drawing the long bow there, for old 
Mr* Despard was known to your mother, 
Sir Stephen.'' 

" Not to my mother; he was a friend of 
my uncle's. My mother never knew him." 

" But at one time she used to write to 
him." 

" Ah, pelrhaps so ; that was when she 
gave him the living." 

^* And long after that," said Mr. Truscott, 
with a positive shake of his head- " Why, 
let me see, eight — ^yes, certainly not more 
than eight years ago, for it was the last 
time I saw the old man, I walked with him 
as far as Collins, the outfitter's, where he 
had left Master Leo being measured for his 
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first suit of regimentals, and his business 
with me was to get your address, that he 
might write to Mrs. Prescott, That was 
only a little before his death; and when 
Mrs. Prescott wrote and said you wished 
that the living should be given to some 
one who was a native of the place or about 
these parts, my eye fell xm Mr. Jago at 
once.'' 

" He had been doing the duty ?" 

" Oh, dear, no.'' 

'^ But he was Mr. Despard's curate ?" 

^^ Bless your heart. Sir Stephen, no — 
nothing of the kind ! " and Mr. Truscott 
laughed complacently to think how much 
information he was able to impart. ^^ Mr. 
Despard never had, nor wanted, a curate. 
Mr. Jago was doing duty at St. Winnols, 
and when I rode over to sound him on the 
matter of the Combe living, you might have 
knocked him down with a feather." 
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" Oh, I've got hold of the wrong end 
of the story, it seems," Sir Stephen said, 
passing the decanter. 

" No more. Sir Stephen. No, I never 
exceed my third glass — quantum suff,^ sir, 
that is my maxim. Certainly, I am ready, 
if you are." 

" I want to speak to you, mother," Sir 
Stephen said, after Mrs. Labouchere had 
left them the same night. Closing the door, 
he continued, '^ I want you to tell me what 
was the connection between Mr. Despard 
and our family." 

" Connection, Stephen ! " Mrs. Prescott 
stammered, while her face changed under 
her son's scrutinv. 

" Yes ; there is some mystery in all 
this — ^what is it, mother ? I must insist 
upon knowing." 

" Eeally, Stephen, you are speaking to 
me in a most extraordinary manner. I do 
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not understand what you mean," for Mrs. 
Prescott's presence of mind had returned. 
" Once for all, I never saw old Mr, Despard, 
neither did I know anything about him." 

" You never heard from him, or wrote to 
him?" 

" I write to him, Stephen?" 

" Yes, mother. I can see you are trying 
to hide something from me," he exclaimed 
impatiently ; " what it is I do not know, 
but from something I have heard from Miss 
Despard, unless you choose to be explicit 
with me, I shall see her to-morrow, and 
from her have a full explanation." 

Something like a groan escaped Mrs. 
Prescott. Starting up, she said hurriedly, 
" No, Stephen — ^you must not, shall not, 
go — it would kill me. I will tell you what 
there is to tell. There is no mystery," and 
she sank into a chair as if overcome by her 
agitation. " This young man is " 
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" Wlio ?" exclaimed Sir St 
by her emotion. 

" Toiir — ^your — " but in i 
efforts the rest of the sentenc 
and Sir Stephen saw that she li 




CHAPTEE XII. 

" Those who inflict must snffer ; for they see 
The work of their own heart, and they roust be 
Our chastisement or our recompense." 

Shellet. 

"TTTTTH the help of the remedies wMch 
were at hand Mrs. Prescott was soon 
restored to consciousness. Faintness was 
no unusual thing to her ; it was rather the 
certain result of any undue excitement or 
fatigue, so that her son was able to attend 
to her without caUing for any assistance. 

" I am so sorry, mother," he said, look- 
ing anxiously at her. 

"It is I who am sorry, Stephen, to let 
my silly nervousness so completely master 
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me ; but I am better now — I shall be able 
to talk to you presently." 

" Never mind to-night, mother : you must 
not worry yourself. TeU me to-morrow." 

Mrs. Prescott pressed the hand in which 
her son held hers, and was silent for a little. 

"I will tell you now," she said, "and 
you must promise me not to be vexed that 
I have not spoken of it before. Of course 
you were a boy at the time, and I could 
not mention it ; then as years went on, and 
all connection between us was broken, I 
grew almost to forget that such a circum- 
stance had ever happened, and it appeared 
a pity that you should be given occasion to 
think less of your uncle. That was the 
only reason, Stephen. You know, do you 
not, that I have never kept anything from 
you? There has been always the most 
perfect confidence between us." 

" So I have believed, mother." 
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"Yes, and if I kept this to myself, it 
was on your account ; I feared the know- 
ledge might vex you.'' 

" You forget that I have not the slightest 
idea to what you are alluding. Of course 
I suppose it relates to this Mr. Despard. 
Tell me at once, who is he ? " 

" Your uncle Bernard's son." 

" What ! uncle Bernard's son ! Mother, 
say it again — ^I cannot believe my ears." 

" Ah, Stephen ! nor could I my eyes 
when first I read the letter which told 
me of it," and she shuddered at the recol- 
lection. 

" The mother was not his wife, then ? " 

" Stephen, how could she be ? " 

" Oh, I don't know ! " he exclaimed 
bitterly. "I am so astounded at this, and 
that you could keep it to yourself all these 
years, that I am prepared to hear any- 
thing." 
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" She was a low, bad woman," said Mrs. 
Prescott, taking no notice of his excite- 
ment; "she deceived your uncle in every 
way. He met her at some of the places he 
used to frequent, and was struck with her 
appearance, and took her away with him. 
She never knew what his real position in 
life was, or she would not have left him, 
which she did just before your grandfather's 
death. Not knowing what to do with the 
child, your uncle asked Mr. Despard to give 
it shelter for a little time, and, from 
some reason, with Mr. Despard it remained 
until your uncle's death, when, in a letter 
which he left for me, I first heard of the 
eircumstance. While I was considering 
what was best to be done, Mr. Despard 
wrote ofltering to adopt the boy, and bring 
him up aa his own son. I was only 
too glad to accept the offer, for at that 
time, God knows, I had enough on my 
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hands. Oh, your uncle was cruel, very- 
cruel ! He is dead and gone, Stephen, and 
I wish to forgive him; but if any man 
ever wronged the widow and the orphan, 
he did." 

While Mrs. Prescott was saying this, 
Sir Stephen was walking up and down 
the room trying to grasp this unexpected 
revelation. Suddenly he stopped. 

"Do you mean to tell me, mother, that 
you never did anything for this boy, but 
let the whole cost and burden of his main- 
tenance rest upon this old Mr. Despard ? " 

" Stephen ! " and here Mrs. Prescott's 
tears came to her assistance ; but her son 
took no notice of them. 

"I— I did all I could," she sobbed: "I 
deprived myself of what ready money I 
possessed at the time to send to Mr. 
Despard — ^five hundred pounds, which after- 
wards got the young man his commission ; 
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and I gave the old man this living, a great 
thing for a struggling London curate, for 
that was all he was before ; and surely it 
was far better that the boy should be 
brought up respectably as the adopted son 
of a clergyman, than that it should be 
known that he belonged to nobody. 

" Belonged to nobody, mother ! he be- 
longed to us. Now I can solve the riddle 
which has puzzled me all my life. Uncle 
Bernard's speculations were made to leave 
something to this boy. He knew the 
wrong he had done him, and I suppose he 
guessed rightly that, with no claim to 
justice, the lad had little chance of getting 
it given to him by his family." 

Mrs. Prescott put her hands over her 
ears^ '^ I won't listen," she exclaimed ; 
'' I shall go mad ! After all I have sacri- 
ficed and done for you, Stephen, to turn 
round like this upon me. Oh, I am indeed 
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pimished ! " aad she rocked herself to aad 
fro. 

But Stephen seemed dead to eyerything 
but his sense of the injury which Leo had 
sustained. 

" What opinion could Mr. Despard have 
formed of us?" he exclaimed; "what 
must he have thought of me, inheriting all 
my uncle had to leave, yet not caring 
whether his son was alive or dead ? " 

" Eeally, Stephen, you are the most im- 
reasonable person I ever met with. So fetr 
from having a bad opinion of us, the few 
letters that Mr. Despard sent me were filled 
with expressions of gratitude, that he was 
permitted to have the boy, whom he spoke 
of as being the greatest comfort of his life. 
Oh, how I wish now that I had never con- 
sented to come here ! I had a presentiment 
of evil from the first, and though I fought 
against it, as I have done through life 
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wherever your wishes were i 
shudder ran through me < . 
thought of the odious place." 

" Well, mother, I caimot ur . 
My only wonder is that you c i 
anywhere; the fact — alone- 
such a thing from me . woul 
sufficient, I should have said, . 
to death." 

" Our anxieties do not kill 
or I should have been in m 
ago. Sometimes," and hei 
began afresh, " I think there 
for me to live for." 

"I see we have talked ^i 
night," Sir Stephen said impa 
rang the bell. 

" Of course you will not tl 
tioning the subject to any c 
You see that the young man h 
nothing of it. It would be 
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deceive him ; he se<^.ms so very happy and 
contented, far more than " 

But her son interrupted her. 

^^For heaven's sake, mother, say no more. 
Leave me to decide how I shall act for the 
future." 

The sternness of his face and manner 
frightened her into silence, imtil startled 
by a knock at the door, she said, "Who 
can that be ? " 

"Only Davis. I rang for her to come 
to you. I will assist you to your room." 

Many things connected with this disclo- 
sure seemed to hurt and irritate him. That 
his mother, between whom and himself he 
had believed perfect confidence to exist, 
could keep an important secret like this 
from him, was suificiently startling — 
and for what reason ? Why was he to be 
kept in ignorance? Who had so great a 
right to know ? Well might Miss Despard 
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wish to avoid him— in her con 
the reflection of her brother's fe 
odd thing was, that after rema 
that is, if she had remained i 
these years, she should sudde 
Hero. What could be her m 
thought perplexing him cons 
determined to write a note asl 
oblige him by not keeping her 
as, from a conversation he h 
his mother, he intended 1 
Despard a visit himself, and 
the time she had appointed to 
hoped in all probability to find 
and alone. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" 'tis often seen 

Adoption Btriyes with nature ; and choice breeds 
A natiye slip to us from foreign seeds." 

AW 8 WeU that Endt WeU. 

rilUE next morning, having dispatched a 
messenger to Sharrows sufficiently early 
to prevent Hero's visit, Sir Stephen, at the 
appointed time, presented himself at Aunt 
Lydia's cottage, thereby so startling the 
old lady that some time elapsed before she 
knew what she was saying to him, or what 
he was saying to her. By chatting about 
Mallett, the people he had met there, and 
the pleasure it gave him to come among 
them, he gave her time to recover her 
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composure, and, with a view > 

to the snbject, he at length me ; 

name. Immediately Aunt | 

clianged and her manner altere : 

aside all further reserve, he sai ; 

"Miss Despard, I am a vei 
matist, and I am sure yoi 

straightforwardness far better 1 i 

else ; therefore you must forgi : 

ing bluntness, if I come to wl I 
say without more preamble." 

Poor Aunt Lydia's heart se : 

quicker at every word. Coul : 
have heard what she had sai 
and Hero, and had he come t 

was felse, or, worse still, that i > 

"Until last night," he went ■ 

perfectly ignorant of the debt I 

which I and my family owe ■ 

your brother. From some misi ■ 
my mother never told me thi 
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Sir Bernard Prescott, had left a son, and 
until I came down here, except as rector of 
Mallett, I never heard of Mr. Despard. 
Now that I am made aware of his generosity 
and goodness to my uncle's son, I am 
grieved beyond measure that I cannot tell 
him that what must have seemed unfeeling, 
selfish neglect arose solely from total igno- 
rance of the facts. My mother's life has 
been one long sacrifice of self to duty, so 
that I know her silence was caused by an 
idea that she was acting rightly. She says 
that deference to Mr. Despard's wishes was 
her principal reason for not speaking to me, 
or doing anything in the matter." 

"It is quite true. She only acted as 
my dear brother always desired that she 
would," exclaimed Aunt Lydia, whose 
anger had vanished before Sir Stephen's 
truthful, earnest manner. " Antony was 
most grateful that you never inter- 
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fered, but let him bring 
he were indeed our own 1 
Stephen, if ever my poor br< 
idol, it was of Leo. Don't g 
tude. Sir Stephen, and tell y 
be assured that my dear brotl 
many and many a time for lea 
a comfort. Two old people, 
world, our lives would have b 
without Leo." 

Sir Stephen took the old 
^^ Your unselfish goodness," b 
my thanks to silence ; but you : 
me your wishes, so that I may 
not serve your adopted son in g 

Aunt Lydia sat for a few mc 
out speaking, but with an expr( 
sweet old face which kept Sir Step 
turbing her ; then looking at hi 

"How wonderful are the w 
who worketh all things toget 

VOIa II. B 
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good ! Until two days ago I never wished 
that the silence which my brother kept up 
between Leo and his father's family should 
be broken ; but a circumstance has occurred 
which has made me hesitate, and think, 
would it not be best that you should know, 
as perhaps you could be of great assistance 
to Leo ? I cannot tell you. Sir Stephen, how 
this thought has worried me, not having 
any person to speak to on the matter." 

"Mr. Leo Despard is not aware, then, 
of the connection between us ? " 

'^ Oh, dear, no ! nothing could be further 
from his thoughts. He knows that the 
details of his birth are somewhat painfal ; 
for before he went into the world, my dear 
Antony thought it only right to tell him so 
much, but no more ; therefore I could not 
speak to him. I could but seek guidance, 
and now you come to me, and ask a question 
which gives the answer to my petition. Mi^s. 
Prescott, you say, has only told you now ? " 
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Sir Stephen, Ttisliing the 
should suppose hia mother's 
a voluntary one, answered ;— 

" Yes ; &he saw timt we W( 
thrown more together, and s 
best. You know I am goir 
larger estate, and settle at 
gether." 

" Dear me ! that seems a pi 
ber Antony telling me wha 
place it was." 

" Yes ; moat people admin 
gives me hope that I sliall hav 
in selling it. I presume," he s: 
to the subject ujjpermost in his 
it was Mr. Leo Despard's m 
soldier," 

" From the time he was a Hi 
high, he delighted in nothing e 
his dear imcle would play by th 
ther at fighting battles and dril 
Antony wished him to go into 
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feeling that it was more than probable that 
you would in due time have allowed Leo to 
take his place as rector here, and there would 
have been a comfortable provision for him 
for life : whereas, where he is, the poor boy 
has a hard task to pay his way ; and to put 
by to purchase his next step is next to 
impossible. Sir Stephen. If he had a friend 
in power, or any one to lend him a help- 
ing hand, he thinks something might be 
managed. And now, Sir Stephen, I am 
coming to my request — a very bold one 
I fear you will think it." 

"No, I shall not; only tell me exactly 
what he wants. This, you know, is strictly 
between ourselves." 

" Yes, I am sure of that, and I feel as if 
I could really open my mind to you. Sir 
Stephen, which is such a comfort to one 
pent up as I have been, through having no 
one to whom I could speak op6nly. Well, 
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I dare say you don't know, t 
you may have guessed, tl i 
great attachment between ! 
Carthew." 

Sir Stephen nodded his t 
that he was already in possess 

"Ah, I thought whethf 
noticed it. Then I dare say 
noticed that there's a little : i 
ing between them just at pre 

"No. I saw them togeth : 
day." 

"Ah, yes; but it has be 
They had a iall-out that everi 
Sir Stephen, that though tl 
engaged, it has not been an; 
and I suppose Hero (and v 
now wants it to be known, 
Leo as much, and he too 
head it would not be honoi 
her, and so objected; and the 
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the case, one word led to another, until the 
poor boy, in his warmth, let ont what we 
had none of ns suspected, that he has been 
miserable for ever so long, because he can't 
see his way to getting his promotion, for 
perhaps ten years to come, and until he gets 
that they must not think of marrying, you 
know. Sir Stephen ; and he said at length 
that, rather than tie Hero down by a long 
engagement, he would set her free, and she 
— ^rather ungenerously, I must say that of 
her — ^took him at his word. As he said to 
me last night, why can't they go on as 
they've been going on? But she won't 
have that. She says things are altered now, 
and she wishes people to know that she is 
engaged, and from what I can gather she 
was a little high and mighty with him, and 
Leo isn't one to stand that ; and so, when 
she said then they would in future only be 
friends, he took her at her word, and the 
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consequence is, they are 
heartbroken, and one won' 
the other won't give way, 
no knowing how long th 
making each other miserab 
shouldn't mind that so m 
people are pretty sure to j 
end — ^if it was not that it 
eyes to the dear boy's am 
promotion, which I never 1 
I am afraid it will aflfect hi 
talks of volunteering for 
dreadful places where a str 
is taken off like the snuff 
few hours " — and here pc 
shuddered at the melancholy 
wife, you see, is such a safe 
in the army, because he ki 
throwing away his life, ho 
must leave his poor wide 
shouldn't be a bit afraid if ] 
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— only, how is he to marry until he gets 
his promotion, and how is he to get his 
promotion without a friend to give him 
a helping hand?" And stopping, she 
looked wistfully at Sir Stephen, who sat 
listening to her words with a grave face. 

He had not interrupted her while she 
was speaking, for every sentence she uttered 
seemed to send his thoughts travelling off 
in a fresh direction. Yiewed in the light 
which Aunt Lydia threw upon it, Leo's 
denial assumed a different aspect, and Sir 
Stephen could readily credit the young fel- 
low was striving to do what he believed to 
be honourable and right. Until now he 
hardly knew how strongly hope had sprung 
up within him ; but if this was the explana- 
tion of Leo's coldness, he must give up all 
thought of things being different, and, until 
he had done what was plainly his duty, 
forget his personal interest in the matter. 
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So, with an eflFbrt, wliich h" 
from Miss Despard, he said 

" If the sum for purchj 
step will secure their happ 
say no more, Miss Desparc 
you have every right to c 
me." 

" Oh, Sir Stephen, you ar 
pray don't speak in that w 
could not think of allowing 
yourself of such a sum ; we 
upon it as a loan from you 
repaid, and I know that Le 
stone imtumed to repay it, f 
boy. Sir Stephen — a dear g( 
whom any man might have 
own. But there, I have no 
it is not for us to judge." 

" I suppose you never saw 
said Sir Stephen. 

^^No, never." 
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" I thought she might have made some 
attempt to see the boy." 

" She never knew where he had been 
placed, and his dread of her discovering it 
kept Sir Bernard from coming to the house. 
It was not until he ascertained that she was 
dead that he wrote to Antony, saying he 
should now see the child; and we always 
thought he meant to acknowledge him. 
But there, it was not to be. Sudden death 
is very awful, Sir Stephen, and I shall never 
forget the shock your poor uncle's death gave 
Antony. You see they were much attached 
to each other — ^like brothers, you may say." 

" Mr. Despard had seen the mother ? " 

" Yes, he had; poor Antony quite grieved, 
thinking what a thousand pities for Sir 
Bernard to have made such a mistake, for 
you know he quite thought Sir Bernard 
had married her; indeed, to his dying 
day it was a mystery to my dear brother. 
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All, we're all sound till 
■ Stepheu, and the man w 
own strength is lost." 

While Aunt Lydia was 
expression of Sir Stephen i 
dually become more pained i 

" I shall come again 
another chat with you, Mi 
said, rising, with a feelinj 
" In the meantime, how 
phew? Do you propose 
now of our relationship?" 

"Oh, that I shall leav 
Stephen." 

" Ton Bee that, though . 
sounding income, I am fron 
so straitened for ready mon' 
not conveniently spare thii 
have made somo arrangemeu 
ray estate of Pamphillon, whi 
for sale. Now, suppose we 
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about this matter until the money is forth- 
coming, and then we told Mr. Despard ? " 

'* That is quite as I think, Sir Stephen ? " 

"I hope to be able to do this in the 
course of a few weeks; so they will not 
have a very long term of probation." 

Aunt Lydia took his outstretched hand, 
and while tears of joy filled her eyes she 
said — 

"My tongue has ever been a very 
weak exponent of my heart, and never 
more feeble to express its gratitude than 
at this present moment; but inasmuch 
as you have done to me, may it be 
done to you, so that the burden which 
lies neai-est to your heart be lifted sud- 
denly away, and its heaviness turned into 
great fulness of joy." 
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